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Enterep at 
Srationgrs’ Hat, 


[One Pennr- 


Sue: “Don’t you think I am an angel to Lrush your 
silk hat so nicely for you 2 

He: “ But think how much I must love you to let 

you do it.” : 
—> t o——_ 

Casuter: “I can’t honour that cheque, madam. Your 
husband's account is overdrawn.” 

Woman: “Hah! Overdrawn, is it? I suspected 
something was wrong when he signed this cheque 
without waiting for me to go into hysterics.” 

—_——_—»> f= 

First Boy: “I can lick you.” 

Second Boy: “ Just you try it on.” 

~ Huh! What'll you do?” 

“Tl look after you, an’ the furst time I hear your dad 
calling you when you ain’t near, an’ I am, I'll snap my 
fingers at him an” cheek him; an’ then you'll catch it 
when you goes home, an’ if you say you didn’t do it, 
he'll lick you harder for lyin’.” 
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Minister: “ Ah, Tommy, is that youP I trust you 
are always a good boy, Tommy ?” 

Tommy: “ Yes, sir.” 

Minister: “That's right. 
kind to your good mother.” 

Tommy :,‘' Yes, sir. I was helping her yesterday.” 

Minister: “ Very glad to hear it, Tommy. What. did 
you do for her yesterday fF” 

Tommy: “I helped her with the washing, sir. She 
suid she couldn't get on with the washing if we didn’t 
tuke our dinner an hour sooner, and I took it as soon as 
tke had it ready.” ‘ 
fo 
IT WAS A GUID DOOR. 


Tuomas had beena joiner; but, owing to dulncss in 
trade, he engaged as footman in the “ big hoose ” in the 
village. 

On the day of his engagement, bis mistress, having a 
lady visitor, rang the bell for the footman. » 

“You will show this lady to the front door, Thomas.” 

“Yes, mem,” replied Thomas, and, bowing to the lady, 
he requested her to follow him. 

On coming to the door, Thomas opened it, and the 
Jady was about to pass out, when Thomas, tapping her 
on the shoulder, reniarked : 

~ This is the door, mem; guid pitch pine in’t, framed 
twa and a half inches thick with raised mouldings; wad 
cost about twa pound ten, mem.” 


Tam sure you are always 
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THINGS THAT CAUSE PUNCTURES. | 


It is only when a man begins to ride a cycle tbat he 
realises how many foreign substances go to make up the 
composition of the average road. - Some of the objects 
picked up by tyres are most curious. Nails and tin- 
tacks are of course the most common causes of disaster 
to tyres, but from these common or garden punctures, 
the list ranges away to such out-of-the-way things as 
be’ge-hogs and hairpins. 

One fertile source of danger is the humble, and in its 
eae sphere useful, boot-protector. Many a cyclist 

3 had occasion to rue riding over one of these 
hc rse-shoe-shaped pieces of iron studied with sharp nails. 

A rather uncommon cause of punctures, met with on 


West of England roads, is the teazle, a plant about two 


inches long, armed with formidable bristles. Large 
fields of it are to be seen by the road-side, the bristles 
being used for drawing up a “nap” on cloth. A heavy 
rider going over one of these things may make twenty 
or purty little gashes in his tyre in the space of three 
inches. 

_ Flattened-out tins, the tines of old forks, childven's 
tin toys, and winkle-shells, have all claimed their 
victims at various times. 

An old pin-cushion, still containing a few rusty pins, 
worked havoc with another rider of my acquaintance. 
One unlucky friend ran over a bottle, or phial, still con- 
taining a few drops of sulphuric acid, or vitriol, a 
iby come person. The bottle gashed his L Le and the 
terrible acid completed the destruction. This queer and 
luckily rare accident cost him a new front tyre. Now 
hee is rm be peace the world looking for the man who 
left that phial there. 

AU rights reserved.) 


TIRED MOTHER. 


A LITTLE elbow leans upon your knee, 

Your tired knee, that has so much to bear; 
A child’s dear eyes are looking lovingly 

From underneath a thatch of tangled hair. 
Perhaps you do not heed the velvet touch 

Of warm, moist fingers, holding yours so tight; 
You do not prize the blessing overmuch, 

You almost are too tired to pray to-night. 


Yet it is blessedness. A year ago 
I did not feel it as I do to-day. 
We are too dull and thankless, and too slow 
To cateh the sunshine cre it flits away. 
And now it scems surpassing strange to ime, 
That while I wore the badye of otherhood, 
I did not kiss more oft and tenderly 
The little child who brought me only good. 


I wonder so that mothers ever fret 
At little children clinging to their gown : 
Or that the footprints, when the days are wet, 
Are ever black enough to make them frown. 
If I could find a little muddy boot, 
Or cap or jacket on my chamber floor, 
If I could kiss a rosy. restless foot, 
And hear it patter in my home once more, 


Tf I could mend a broken cart to-day, 
To-morrow make a kite to reach the sky, 
There is no woman in God's world could say 
She was more blissfully content than I. 

But, oh! the dainty pillow next my own 
Is never rumple yy a shining head; 

My singing birdling from its nest has flown, 
My little boy I used to kiss is dead. 
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Visitor : “Do your cows give a great deal of milk ?” 

Farmer: “Do they? I should say so! It’s a fact, 
sir, we get so much milk that we dilute the well-water 
with it.” 

—— Se 

ENGLISHMAN : “I sce that a man was robbed in 
Central Park in broad daylight. Such things don’t 
happen in London.” 

ew Yorker: “I suppose not. I've heard that broad 

daylight is a very rare occurrence there.” 


— So 
“ My dear, Iam surprised that you should accuse me 


of being intoxicated last night. Did I not sit up an 
hour after I got home, smoking and reading?” asked 


ne. 
“Yes; and do you know what you were smoking? It 
was one of my curl-papers.” 


——> § o——_ 


“On, did I tell you about little Henry, grundma ? 
He's got a bicycle!” 

“Good gracious!’ Well, don’t get excited about it. 
Just put a big poultice of — and sugar on it, and | 
change it every morning, and it'll he gone in three days. 
Your grandfather used to have ‘em every haymakin’ 
time, regular. They ain't nothin’; they'll do him good.” 


— 3 
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Rurat Uncie: “ Now, wot’s th’ use o’ teachin’ 
all these new-fangled studies? Wot good is this 
astronamy you're studying ?” y 

Niece from Town: “ Why, uncle, it’s a delightful | 
subject to talk about on moonlight evenings. We | 
point out Venns, and then the young man says some- | 
thing pretty, and then—see that ring?” | 
. ee | 


Mr. Peet, a very diffident man, was unable to 
revent himself being introduced one evening to a 
ascinating young lady in Scarborough, who, misunder- 
standing hi 


ig name, constantly addressed him as Mr. 
Peters, much to the gentleman's distress. Finally sum- 
moning up courage, he earnestly remonstrated : 

“ Oh, don’t call me Peters—call me Peet!” 

“Ah, but I don’t know you well enough, Mr. 
Peters,” said the young lady blushing as she withdrew 
behind her fan. 


TEACHER: “ James, can you tell me what is meant by 
a cubic yard P” . 

James : “I don’t know exactly, but I suppose it’s a 
yard that the Cuban children pluy in.” 


—= 3 a 


Mrs. PAwNsTEIN: “ Vat are 
leedle Mosey on his birthday ?” 

_ Mr. Pawnstein: “I vill led him look ad der tiamonds 
in der show-gase mit an obera-glass.” 
—_— ».f— 

WILLIE was very much interested while the choir 
sing the anthem in church last Sunday. At its con- 
clusion he turned to his mother and in a stage whisper 
asked: “ Say, mamma, which beat ?” 


you going to geef 


ARABELLA ;eonelading the description of the maguiti- 
cence of her employer's home): “ And in the servant's 
‘all we ’as ‘ot plovers’ heggs ev'ry mornin’ for 
brekfist.” 

Belinda : “That's nothin’. At hour “ouse hall the 
fires is laid with reel sparrow-grass sticks instead of 


wood.” 
oo 
CareFur. HOUSEKEEPER : 


“Have you boiled the 


’ drinking water ?” 


Faithful Servant : “ Yes’m.” 

“ And sterilised the milk?” 

“ Yes'm.” 

“What is this in the soup?” 

“Oh, that isn’t no bacillus, mum. 


cockroach.” 
—_—_——__» 
WE MIGHT COPY FRANCE IN THIS. 


FRANCE knows how to protect the small rights of her 
people. Anybedy who doubts the genuineness of an 
article of food that he has purchased from a Parisian 
tradesman, may take it to the muncipal Jaboratory for 
analysis. 

It will cost him nothing to have it analysed, and the 
fact determined whether it is unadulterated or adulter- 
ated, and, if the latter, the law deals with the offender 
without further action on the part of the purchaser. 

The shopkeeper is liable to be heavily fined, impri- 
soned, deprived of the few civil rights he is stl to 
be otherwise entitled to, and has to display conspicu- 
ously in his shop window, or on his door, for a year a 
large placard Dearing the words: “ Convicted of adul- 
teration.” 


That is only a 


—_— fe 


£.S.D. OF HANDSOME SHOP 
ASSISTANTS. 


A CELEBRATED tradesman who owns any number of 
shops in the West-end of London, says thut lady custom- 
ers may be induced in two ways: firstly, by a well-filled 
and attractive window, lavishly decorated with mirrors; 
and secondly, by employing handsome shop-issistants 
behind the counter. 

“ When I first started in business,” continues the trades- 
min, “it friend advised me to be sure and get handsome 
men as assistants if I wished to succeed. 1 bore this in 
mind, and after great difficulty managed to procure 
some half-dozen strong-featured and athletic chaps, who 
I felt sure would attract the fair sex if anybody would. 
Not a bit of it. They were dead failures in this respect, 
and in the long run I was forced to dismi-s them and 
take on an entirely different sort of fellows in their 

laces. 

“ With far less trouble I got together several white- 
faced, slim-waisted, and soft-voiced chaps, whose gentle- 
ness of manner and delicate smiles soon captivated my 
customers, and a few weeks after their introduction I was 
pleased to find my sales going up considerably. 

“ These then were the kind of fellows ladics admired— 
not the strong, rough, athletic specimens as one has 
learnt to believe—but the slim, delicate, and polite young 
gentleman, who could look’ unutterable things on the 
slightest provocation. 

“My business, as you know, bas developed into an 
immense concern, and I owe my success in a very lar; 
measure to the kind of assistants I invaribly select. It 
is an open secret that almost every man in my employ 
“ worshipped more or less by ladies who come into the 
shop.” 


Do you like Scotch stories? If so you will find one of the best in this week's SUNDAY READER. 
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THE ANAZING ADVENTURES OF _> 
<A ARERICAN AMBASSADOR, 
BY WALTER F- frROGAN. 
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IL—A JOURNALISTIC DEAL. 


“Yes, latter-day journalism may be useful at times, but 
I gueas, oftener than not, it is an inconvenience—at least to 
the diplomatic profession. In the old days, a diplomat had 
only to reckon upon his friends of the other embassies and the 
government of the country in which he was located as being 
anxious to find out his own private intelligence. Now he 
has to add every newspaper man to the list. As eo much of 
the work of a newspaper is done by unattached men, he has 
to be pretty wide awake.” 
Ephraim K. Culverwell, the ex-ambassador, peeled an 
orange with an abstracted air. I knew the abstracted air, 
I had studied it on many previous occasions, and settled 
myself for a story. 
 T allow that a journalist can do some good in an electoral 
campaign, and I don’t deny that newspapers are sometimes 
useful in raising subscriptions, but on the whole I guess 
diplomacy would be easier if each country restricted itself 
to one paper, and that paper were published under the 
supervision of the Government.” 
“ We require truth nowadays,” I objected. 
“ Perhaps so, but truth isn’t good for diplomacy. Besides, 
my friend, newspapers aro not above issuing news in one 
edition and contradicting it in the next. At least, I reckon 
1 have known it done.” 
I was silent, and iny friend chuckled. 
“ The greatest trouble I ever had through the persistency 
of tho Presa was during the few months I represented this 
country in London. ‘Tho relations between America and 
Great Britain are the most important we have. Our mutual 
trade is very large, and we have much community of 
interest. There aro times when matters are a little 
strained, but luckily your- British Authorities have the 
sense to grasp the particular tension of a Presidential cam- 
paign. ‘I'he popular vote has to be considered, and I reckon 
a little tall speaking, and a few promises which may easily 
be forgotten, are not going to upset the cordia] relations 
between two pations which are of the same blood. 
* For a month or so after my arrival in London there was 
little of diplomatic interest ; indeed, there was an eternal 
«lulness that sent the circulations of the evening papers 
down like a lump of lead in a pretty big sea. One or two 
struggled to revive rumours of a Russian advance in 
India, but their telegrams were contradicted with so much 
regularity, that they had to give it up in despair. Then 
sundry scraps of information concerning American matters 
began to drift into the columns of an enterprising evening 
aper. 

er The information was undeniably accurate. That 
made it excessively annoying. For a week or so I thought 
that the paper was running 8 man in Washington who 
managed to cable over the facts, but one morning a 
dispatch came into my hands which cou'd have been secn 
by no one outside the Washington Foreign Office, and the 
same evening the Twiticnt Torcn had a leaded quarter 
column with an admirable précis of the whole of the 
matter. There were even certain expressions in my 
dispatch which were a in the paper, so that there 
wag no room for any doubt. It was as certain as niggers 
are thieves that there was a leakage in my office. 

“The dispatch happened to influence the Stock Exchange, 
and American securities fell. Thero had been a hitch 
between our Government and Canada over somo small 
matter. of fiscal policy, and it was enough to send prices 
down a few points. ‘Ihe disclosure was premature and hit 
Wall Street pretty hard, They had been mighty strong 
bulls, and had reckoned to get out before the statement was 
published in London. You see there happens to be a pretty 
keen sympathy between Washington and Wall Strect. The 
publication set London selling, and the Wall Street man 
did not reap much that turn. 

“ T allow I was disturbed over tho affair. It was not so 
much the publication of that one dispatch as the knowledge 
that someone in the Embassy was guilty of eclling 

_ diplomatic secrets. Any day I might be in receipt of 
important information, the publisstinn of which would be 
I reckoned it up that the matter 


exceasively annoying. 
required a 

“In the Embassy my private room opened out into a 
larger room in which sat two clerks. Beyond this was a 
small office, lighted by a window from the room, in 
which sat a porter. The two clerks copied out the dis- 
patches which came by cable, and were, oF course, in cipher. 
Only these two men and myself knew tho key to the cipher, 
and the key was changed pretty frequently. Even my 
private secretary did not know it. It seemed to me that 
the whole matter was narrowed down to the two clerks, with 
possibly the addition of my secretary, who, of course, had 
freo entrance to both rooms. A few days after I began to 
watch, an unimportant ‘message got ito the Torcu. My 
secrctary happened to be away that day, he had important 

ivate business, he said, and I fancy the important business 

large black eyes and a good oe This incident con- 
fined suspicion to the two men in the outer reom. 

“One man was old and the other young. The old man—I 
fancy he was only fifty, but he looked careworn enough to 
have the sins of threo centuries upon his ahouldere—was 
named Jonas Dunn. He was an excellent machine, but had 
about as much humanity in him as the worn-out boiler of 
an ocean tramp. He worked steadily at the office the 
whole of the time he was there, with the exception of three- 
quarters.of an hour which he devoted to han and tea at 
an A.B.C. shop. He was a bachelor, and there was a 
rumour going that in his spare time he cultivated geraniums 


in his bedroom. He was one of those excellent workmen 
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who are so good that they are never superseded and never 
promoted. 


to the Em 
the secretary of the } 
flucnee is generally a better card than merit. He came late 
and went early if he poasibly 1 
useless as he could be without inctirring serious displeasure. 
Ho waa handsome in a boyish, healthy sort of way, and he 


was very good 


his dress. 


“The younger man, Gerald Grahame, had been attached 
basey‘trom. al influence. His mother knew 
resident, and—well, a woman’s in- 


could, and was generally as 


company. Beside this he had an assured 
income which was liberal, and made him careful as to 


“‘Theee were the two men I had to watch. I took the 
precaution to send a private cable to Washington asking 
for a fictitious dispatch. In due course it came, and when 
Jonas Dunn came in from the A.B.C. shop and had hung up 
his walking-coat, put on @ greenish-black alpaca one, and 
carefully fitted strips of paper round his cuffs, I took the 
dispatch into the outer room and gave it to the two clerks 
to decipher and copy out. It was a brief note, but a very 
pretty bit of imagination. Ina few minutes I went out in 
order that I might see how they had got on. Grahame was 
writing. It was a remarkable fact and gave me & decided 
shock. Dunn had finished his portion, and was busy looking 
up some interesting statistics upon the importation of pigs. 

“« That dispatch near ready ?’ I asked. 

“¢ Just finishing, sir, Grahame answered. . 

“ As I said, the dispatch was pretty short. The pith of 
it was that an armed body of Canadians had passed the 
frontier, and a regiment cf U.S. cavalry had been ordered 
to the scene of the offence. I guess there is someono at 
Washington who would make his fortune as @ romance 
writer. 

“T glanced over the dispatch and whistled. Grahame 
had risen from his stool, and was looking at me in an 
excited sort of way. Dunn was still busy with his pigs. 

““T gucss that meansa jolly big row,’ Grahame 
exclaimed. ‘I suppose you'll go straight off and demand 
an interview with Salisbury? I reckon our Government 
isn’t the sort to sit down and swallow that as though it 
were jam!’ . 

“ ¥ fooked at him severely. . 

“«T am quite capable of carrying out my business 
without your help, Mr. Grahame,’ I said, and went into 
my private room to await developments. I overheard 
Grahame’s voice as I closed the door. He said: 

“The boss has got on frills to-day. I 
like a hen with a duckling. Wonder what 
old Salisbury ?’ 

* Now all Grabame’s excitement might have been purely 
natural, but asa rule his interest was about as great as a 
blind man’s in a collection of manuscripts, The more I 
thought of it the more was I impressed with a sense of the 
incriminating nature of his interest. I own I went 80 far as 
to look through the keyhole once. Grahame was balancing 
a ruler on his chin, and doing it remarkably well. It looked 
as though he had devoted a good deal of time to the 
acquirement of that accomplishment. That rather eased 
me—it was so natural for him to be working in that way. 
However, when, in half-an-hour’s time, I entered the outer 
room, Grahame had gone and Dunn was left alone. 

«* Where's G me?’ Lasked. It was nearly half-past 
three, and the early editions of the evening papers were 
being sold all down Whitehall. ; 

“ Dunn looked up from his pigs. 

«Seven hundred and thirty thousand four hundred and 
two carcasses are—bey your pardon, sir; he has just stepped 
out. 

“¢A parental Government does not pay its clerks solely 
for “ stepping out,” Mr. Dunn,’ I said. 

“©No, sir!” 

“© Directly Mr. Grahame returns, send him in to me.’ 

“*Very good, sir,’ Mr. Dunn answered, and I heard him 
whispering confidentially to himself: ‘ Deduct the neces- 
sary ten per cent. for contingencies, and you have—’ I 
did not wait to hear what we had, but went in to await 
Grahame. 

“ Half-an-hour after Grahame entered. Ho looked dis- 
composed. He wore a flower in his coat, but he seemed to 
be taking no pride in the fact. What, however, con- 
founded me was the fact that he looked more sheepish 
than guilty. I guess he looked for all the world like a 
schoolboy discovered in sucking surreptitious candy. 

"=<You wanted to see me, sir,’ he said, with the air of 
voluntecring important information. 

“<¢J did. Where have you been ?’ 

«Out, sir.” 

“<«Where? I am quite aware that you went out, but I 
am particularly anxious to know what loeality was honoured 
by your distinguished presence.’ 

“The Embankment Gardens, sir. There is a fine view of 
the river from there, and——’ 

“<T have no anxiety for a guide to London, Mr. Grahame, 
Why did you go there?’ 

“He shuffled about uneasily for a bit, and becgne very 


ess he feels 
e will say to 


red. 

“*Well, you sce, sir, it’s a young lady,’ he said suddenly, 
as though he felt that he had better own up to the candy. 
‘I guess she’s very fond of me, and I am— well, sir, really 
she has awfully pretty hair. Her people are pretty strict, 
and—and she goes shopping sometimes with a cousin, who 
is a brick.’ 

“« Ah, I see, in the Embankment Gardens ?’ 

“ Grahame grinned. 

“«T guess that’s about it,’ he said. 

“¢ And who ia the young lady?’ I asked. 

“+ That, sir, I cannot tell you. I would if I could, but— 
well, sir, it’s a matter of honour.’ 

“] dismissed him then, and thought over the whole affair. 
His refusal to tell me the name of the girl struck me as 
being suspicious. And yet I liked Grahame, and from my 
knowledge of him he seemed to be the last person in the 
world to do such a thing as sell State secrets, It would 
entail too much trouble for his indolent nature to permit 
him to make such an effort. And again, if he were really 


designs. 
to the Embassy he looked at me very much as a warde, 
might look upon a new convict. Ho was a well-educated 
man, and when conversational, which was at very rar 
intervals, he confided to you the fact that he had see 
better days. . 
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He was very civil, but when I was first appointed 


“Get me the special cdition of tho evenin 
Twiuicut Torch, and bring it up to me at rn thes 
I said. i 

“© Yos, sir,’ he answered, and went out. 

“ He returned in ten minutes with a copy of the paper 

“«¢ Alarming news, sir,’ he said, putting it on my desk 

“T looked at him narrowly. . , 

“What news, Chanter 2?’ I asked. 

“He coughed discreetly behind his hand. 

“It's in the paper, sir. The Canadians have violated 
the frontier, and tho 18lst U.S. Cavalry have been dis 
patched to the borders.’ 

“* Have you been reading my paper ?’ I said sternly, 

“ He looked frightened and watched me furtively. 

“<The boy was shouting: ‘Hinvasion of Hamerica!” 
and I glanced at the paper to sce what it meant. I hope 
sir, J am now, as I have always been, deeply interested in 
tho affairs of my own country.’ 

“Very good, Chanter,’ I said; ‘you can yo.’ 

“ When he was gone I opened the paper, and had a few 
minutes’ bad nightmare. I reckon too many suspicions are 
bad for any man. Before €hanter camo in I was morally 
certain that Grahame had been the means of supplying the : 
paper with as startling 9 piece of fiction as they had ever 
published. If the paper had the news I felt that Grahame 
was convicted. The paper had the news, I knew that by 
the shouting of the boys in the street, but I was not nearly 
so sure about Grahame ; in fact, { was not sure at all. You 
see, Chanter had said that he had read his information in 
the copy he had brought to me. Unfortunately for him, ha 
had been the dupe of the paper-boy. The urchin had sold 
him the second edition, which, as cveryone knows, is the 
earliest ofa London paper. There was not a single line 
about the fiction in it. 

“J went out of my room abruptly. Grahame was deeply 
interested in making a heavy metal ink-pot stand on a 
thin ruler. I came in so suddenly that it discomposed the 
nice adjustment of tho balance, and the ink-pot was 
capsized, making quite an extensive Black Sca on the floor, 
I was so anxious to sev Chanter, however, that I had no 
time to rebuke my junior's juggling pursuits. 

“¢Chanter,’ I suid, bursting into his box of an office, 
‘where is this startling information you said was in the 
paper? This is an early edition, and I can sce nothing 
of it.’ 

“Chanter had his back to me when I entered, any 
smuggled something away’ very quickly into his locker. 
When he turned round his face was quite an interesting 
shade of green. 

“*Not there, sir?’ he said, and then he gasped. ‘A 
thousand pardons, sir; I must have given you the wrong 
paper. I bought one carly in the afternoon, and had it 
with me when I bought yours. I threw one away—mine, I 
thought. It must have been the Special.’ 

“T gasped. Of course, his explanation was quite feasible, 
and it was beyond my power to prove it otherwise. 

“«Then,’ I managed to say, ‘you must have left your 
place in the afternoon to purchase the paper. That is 
against your orders. If it happens again I shall be forced 
to dismiss you at once.’ 

“went back to my room. and thought. I felt that the 
whole affair would prove too much for me. Chanter’s face, 
when I showed him the paper, was cnough to convict him, 
but of course it might have been the result of fear at my 
discovery of his neglect of duty in leaving his office without 
permission. Besides, I argued, how was a man, @ mere 
porter, who never entered the clerks’ room unless he were 
summoned, able to get hold of documents so carefully 
guarded as our official dispatches P The only way out of it 
that I could sce was to dismiss both Grahame and Chanter. 
This I was reluctant to do as I liked young Grahame, 
knew that he was go constitutionally lazy as to be unfit for 
anything but official duty. 


“JT went to the door and called Grahame in, He entered 
hurriedly with a troubled fact and inky: cuffs. we 
“* Tt was an accident, sir—it ehall not happen again, be 


said, in breathless anxiety. ‘If you had not entered #0 
suddenly it would not have happened. I can do it, you 
know,’ he went on confidentially, and looking wistfully at 
my ink-pot and ruler as though he were anxious to give 
a practical demonstration ; ‘ it takes a good deal of doing, 
but I really can do it.’ ; 
“Never mind the ink, Mr. Grahame, although you might, 
I think, find more profitable ways of filling up that portion 
of your time which is supposed to be devoted to ' 
interests of the Government of the United States. ig 
to speak to you upon a more important point. W eal 
young lady who is fond of shopping on the Embankmen 3 
“°T am somy, sir, I cannot tell you,’ he said. 
“«T am speaking quite seriously, Mr. Grahame. aa 
one in this office is in the habit of supplying the Press ¥! 
the contents of our official dispatches.” 
“Grahame started in what, if it were feigned, was 4 very 
good imitation of amazement. es of 
“<To-day we received-a cable from W ashington 
alarming item of news. ‘That news was fict itious—inven 
at my request. It is, as you are probably aware, Pt 
in the special edition of the Twitiaut Toxcu. | at of 
“Grahame stared at me, and then went into @ 
laughter. ; 
“*Ob, I say!’ ho gasped, “what a spree: 
editor tear his hair?’ G 
“The joke is rather a serious one fer us, Mr, Grabas 


Won't the 


Serials ? Who said serials? Well, we don't mind saying that we have something rather spectal in this line coming along next week. 
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WHAT IS “THE GREATEST TRIPLE ALLIANCE THE WORLD HAS EVER SEEN"? 35 
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One of my staff is behaving in a most dishonourablo 
manner. ‘here are only two men who have access to the 
documents besides myself, They are Mr. Dunn and your- 
self.’ 

“I paused. Grahame had become grave, but looked 
rather puzzled than apprehensive. ‘It can't be “Ger- 
aniums,’ ” he said rather to himself than to me. 

“* Precisely ; it can’t be Mr. Dunn,’ I said significantly. 

“Grahame drew himself up and looked at me straightly. 
I reckon I felt as mean as a man can feel. 

«You don’t mean to accuse me, sir?’ he said. 

««T wish to accuse no one, Mr. Grahame; but you must 
see how suspicious matters are. Only you and Mr. Dunn 
saw the dispatch beside myself. It was given to you to 
copy after lunch, and it appears in a paper this evening. It 
is a fictitious item of news which could reach them from no 
other source. Mr. Dunn has not left the office since. You 
were gone some time after the dispatch was copied. You 
account for your absence by saying you went to meet a 
young lady in the Embankment Gardens, and you refuse to 
give the young lady’s name.’ 

“It does seem pretty black, doesn’t it?’ he admitted, as 
though willing to stretch a point to please me. 

“It seems very black, Mr. Grahame,’ 1 said sternly. 
“Now will you give me the name of the young lady ?’” 

“*T can’t, Mr. Culverwell,’ he said. ‘It is a matter of 
honour.’ 

“* Very well,’ I said. ‘You can go now. Tell Mr. Dunn 
that I shall work here alittle longer, but that his services 
will not be required.’ 

“ When the office was closed and the clerks had gone I 
began to be busy. Chanter’s hurry with his locker had im- 
pressed me, and I longed to know what treasure he secreted 
in its depths. I had a bunch of keys which opened all the 
desks in the building. The Governmental desks were sup- 
posed to be devoted to Governmental interests, and, as head 
of the Legation, I had a perfect right to a knowledge of 
their contents. : 

“T went into Chanter’s little room and opened the locker. 
There was @ miscellaneous array of string and old blotting- 
paper, a racing calendar, and a pile of circulars from out- 
side brokers. In the corner, however, I found a pair of 
opera glasses anda torn envelo On the lip of the torn 
envelope was the broken word Tw1—. 

“TI felt that the mystery was clear, and, after a few ox- 
periments, went off to dine with a friend of mine, General 
Sir William Burchstone, at the Army and Navy. I felt in 
particularly good spirits, and‘I remember the cook must 
have been in excellent humour. 

* Over a cigar the General grew communicative. 

“© You have a man in your office, Grahame by name,’ he 
said. 

“| was astonished. The General seemed to be possessed 
of second sight, and second sight and forty round the waist 
do not accord in our limited ideas of suitability. 

“* Yes,’ I answered briefly. 

“* Well, my daughter Lucy is engaged to him to-day. 
He's been fooling round a long time, met her on the sly 
with her cousin. Cousin—admirable woman—told me all. 
Grahame thought me Indian general, fiction. Indian 
general of fiction exists only in female novelist’s brains. 
Glad to do anything for Lucy’s happiness—and to get rid of 
her. Saw Grahame just before dinner, told him I knew all, 
called him a fool, hoped he'd be happy, and ran away. 

“So that was Grahame’s reason for not giving me the girl’s 
name. Knowing I was friendly with Sir William, he feared 
that I might tell him of the affair. With his preconceived 
idea of the Indian general floating hazily and uncom- 
fortably in his brain, he presumed Miss Lucy would have 
a—well, an uncomfortable half-an-hour or so, and no more 
shopping. 

The next morning I gravely laid a chapter of Carlyle's 
French Revolution, which I had had written out on flimsy 
paper before my two clerks came, upon Mr, Dunn’s desk, and 
asked for a transcript. Mr. Dunn began working at once, 
but Grahame was about to burst out with a question, when 
I trod on his foot. I guess I scale a little more than I did 
when I was a boy, and he felt the force of that rebuke. I 
put on my hat and went to the door. ; 

“Get that dispatch copied out as quickly as possible, 
gentlemen,’ I said loudly ; ‘ it is most important.’ 

“TI went downstairs and slammed the door violently, and 
then waited a few minutes in the passage. 

“ Chanter was quite surprised when I entered his office— 
80 surprised that he fell off the long stool on which he had 
heen standing and broke a pair of very ncat opera-glasses. 
He dropped at the same time a note-book, in which he was 
making shorthand notes of Carlyle’s famous work. Through 
the window which conveyed light into his office from the 
clerks’ room he had been in the habit of obtaining informa- 
tion by means of the opera-glass. The information thus 
gathered duly appeared in evening papers. 

“Mr, Chanter,’ I said, ‘a man of your cleverness is out 
of place in an Embassy. The Government does not 
encourage brains as it should; you had better go.’ 

“ And he went. 

“Grahame married Lucy; but he has still a dislike for 
work, and an ambition to shine as a juggler.” 

(Nezt Week: “A Capiist CATASTROPHE.”) 


. NOW THEN, YOU CRICKETERS! 


The Athletic Record Cricket Prizes are open to every 
player on public London grounds. Everyone has a chance, 
and there is a prize for everybody. A first-class bat or bag, 
or whatever you like to choose from the stock of the famous 
firm, Messrs. Benetfink and Co., of Cheapside. You may 
take our word for it that anyhow it is worth your while to 
read the conditions. . 

By the way, a medal is given to everyone who makes 50 
runs or does the hat trick on any of the grounds mentioned 
in the Athletic Record. 


glass in your mouf?" 


mouf dis morning.” 


you, Frances P 


mouf so he could dwink out of it.” 
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ONE FOR FRANCES. 
“Mamma,” asked little Frances, “is it wight to put 


THE MOST MYSTERIOUS CITY 
IN THE WORLD. 


AN EcyptTian TOWN IN THE VALLEY OF THE NIGER, 


Writers of novels and romances have recently turned 
to Africa for much of the materia!s of their books. 
Some instinct. some hint from a dimly remembered 
history, has perhaps to a degree guided them aright in 
this choice. For there can be no longer any doubt that the 
most mysterious city in the world is to be found there. 

This extraordinary place is situated in the valley of 
the Upper Niger, on its principal tributary. the Bani, 
itself u great river, some two or three hundred miles 
north-west of Bida, the scene of the present successful 
expedition of the forces of the Niger Protectorate under 
Sir George Goldie. It is rather more than a hundred 
miles from Timbuktu, which lies almost due east of it. 

The name of the mysterious city is Jenne—a word, 
which, in its earlier form of Genne, gave rise to the 
‘appellation of the “ Guinea” Coaat. It was, in fact, the 
centre of that territory from which large quantities of 
gold were received by English traders centuries ago. 

The precious metal, on its arrival in London, was 
coined into pieces of money called guincas in commemor- 
ation of the country from which the supplies had come. 

As Jenne lay fur away in the interior, in the midst of 
what was believed to be a savaye and barbarous reyion, 
abounding in incredible perils and strange enchant- 
ments, no European had ever reached it. When the 
attempt had been made it had resulted in failure. But 
vague rumours of its fululous wealth, its vast temples 
and rich palaces, its enormous power and the unusual 
character of its ple, were in circulation and had 
penetrated everywhere. 

Except for the accidents and dangers incidental to a 
long and difficult journey, Jenne cun now be reached 
safely enough in about thirty days from St. Louis, o 
town lying at the mouth of the river Senegal, und the 
capital of the French colony of the same name. F 

A week's steam-boating in the Senegal and the 
traveller arrives at Kayes. Here he finda a line of rail- 
way, over a hundred miles in. length, along which he is 
conveyed to Dioubeta. From this point he hus to pro- 
ceed on horseback, or on foot, across 2 range of 
mountains which form the water-shed between the 
Senegal and the Niger, until he comes to Bummaku, 
where the French have erected a fort. 

Now he embarks upon the Niger in a native boat, und 
after paddling day and night for a fortnight or more 
down the greut river, will ut length see before him the 
mysterious rie 

The sight fills him with wonder and amazement. His 
first thought is: How comes this large and well-built 
city to be here? The problem it presents is certainly 
unique, and all that can be feu of Jenne increnses 
the difficulty of solving it. 

From out of the midst of a vast pluin, infinitely flat, 
rises a tremendous mass of lofty and regular walls built 
on high, steep mounds. Above the walls appear roofs, 
gable-ends, terraces, palms and other trees; the whole 
in relief against a hard, brilliant sky. 

With the solitary exception of Timbuktt, which 
originally was but an outpost of Jenne, there is to be 
seen nothing like it for hundreds und hundreds of 
miles, Indeed, there is nothing quite like it anywhere 
in the world, save only in one or two cities which have 
been in ruins for over two thousand years, 

Jenne has nothing in common with the ordinary 
African town, village, or community. Its houses are of 
two and three storeys, solidly built of brick, not the huts 
of the savage. Its streets are straight and wide, nut 
mere footpaths. Its bouts are not the clumsy canoes of 
the tribesman, but large and roomy vessels. It hus its 
scholars, pricsts, men of letters, merchants, and bankers. 

It has a history which yoes buck with greater clearness 
than our own does for a thousand years, and is then 
hardly lost in the most amazing traditions. It was for 
centuries the centre of u great empire, ruled over by 
powerful princes—an empire of which nothing now 
survives hut itself, still vigorous und alive. 

From whence then came the first founders of Jenne, 
and what is the secrct of its singular vitality ? 

The people of Jenne are black, but they conform to 
the African type in no other respect.’ Their language 
differs entirely and fundamentilly from that of any of 
the neighbouring tribes. Their habits and manners are 
peculiar to themselves. In religion they are Moliun- 
medans, but shot through and through their Mussul- 
manism are the remains of another und far more primi- 
tive faith. 

Their architecture yives at least some hint of their 
origin. Everywhere their houses are marked by one 
caaracteristic feature, which is not Arabic or Byzantine, 
Greek or Roman; it is Eyyptian, but it takes us back 
far across the ages to the Egypt of the Pharaohs. It is 
the pylon, which is to-day only to be found among the 
vast ruins of the long-dead cities of the Nile. The 
pylon connects Jenne with the most ancient civilisution 
ofthe om haps be ted 

is, then, may perhaps be su ag an explana- 
tion: Some Egyptian cxpedicon | perhaps mick the 
Children of Israel were bond slaves of the hurd- 
hearted Pharaoh of the P. , get out from Nubia 
across the Soudan, and se in the Niger country, 
which in res of ite periodical floods is not unlike 
the land of t. Here built Jenne, and there 
their deecendante remain to this day. 


“ Oh, no, baby, it isn’t!” replied mamma carnestly. 
“Why isn’t it P” 

“You might swallowit,and it would kill you if youdid.” 
“ But a little boy at the kindergarten put glass in his 


“T hope you will never put glass in your mouth, will 


“ But, mamma!” 
“Well?” 
* The little boy at the kindergarten put glass in his 


3 
WHO ARE OLD MAIDS? 


A WomMAN is an old maid at thirty—in France. She 
is still a young maid at twenty-nine years eleven months 
8, but twenty-four hours later she has 
reached old maidenhood, and the reason of it is this : 

A certain Old Maids’ Home in France found itself over- 
run with applicants of all ages, sort, and necessities, who 
did not mind being “ old maids ” if they got benefits. 

The managers of the homes, to protect themselves, 
got the courts to fix an age limit. After weighty and 
due consideration this body put the limit at thirty years. 
a it must be indlecstoud again that this only applies 
to France. 


—-——————@»re-.- - - — 
CAUGHT NAPPING. 


“Dear me, John, what a poor memory you have!” 
said his uncle. 

“A poor memory, you say?” returned the nephew. 
“Why, I can repeat sixteen columns of the surnames 
in the directory after reading them through only once.” 
F “Tl bet you a hamper of champagne that you can’t 

0 it.” 

John sends for a London directory, attentively 
peruses sixteen columns, and shuts up the book. 

‘ Well?” says the uncle. 

“Smith, Smith, etc.,” ad infinitum, repeated Carl. 

And all the eight pages of the directory being taken 
up with this familiar patronymic, the young man won 
his bet in fine style. 


oe ee 
DID SHAKESPEARE PLAY GOLF? 


Gotr links have been opened at Stratford- 
on-Avon, and an endeavour is made to establish a 
connection between Shakespeare and the royal and- 
ancient game. It is said that Shakespeare's works 
abound in the most direct and explicit references to the 
game, several of which have been collected in Miss 
Wood's recent volume of “ Quotations for Occasions.” 

In Much Ado about Nothing is an unmistakable 
allusion to a characteristic St. Andrews gesture in the 
words: “I know you by the waggling of your head,” 
while in Titus Andronicus is encountered the 

rtinent query: “ What subtle hole is this?” In 

ichard IIT, again, one meets the line: “ Put in their 
hands the bruising irons of wrath,” and in Henry VI. 
(Part I.) the statement, “ I'll call for clubs.” 

Falstaff's naling passion was evidently golf, for on his 
deathbed he “ babbled of green fields;” and there were 
certainly links on Prospero’s Island, else why the 
question : “ Why hath the Queen summoned me hither to 
this short grass'd green P” 

Some commentators prefer the reading: “To tee or 
not to tee, that is the question.” But apart from this 
disputed passage, in Hamlet there is a reference to the 
fault of “ striking too short.” 


WORSE THAN BEETLES. 


THE other evening Mrs. Kennedy was dressed and 
ready to go to the party at Mrs. Lane's, when Mr. K. 
came in wearing a beaming smile, and carrying a small 
package in. his-hand. 

“T have a little surprise for you, my dear,” he said; 
“a lovely present.” 

“ Oh, how nice!” 

“Something original, too, my dear — altogether 
original. It’s an ornament for the hair. Just sit down 
and let me arrange it. ‘Now shut your eyes until I tell 
you to look in the glass.” 

“Oh, how kind of you, Charles! I was wishing I had 
something that would astonish those stuck-up Lanes.” 

“It'll just paralyse the whole lot,” said Kennedy, 
working away among his wife’s tresses. “You 
remember reading about that countess who is making 
such a sensation wearing a live beetle P ” 

“ Yes, indeed; is it something alive? How delightful!” 

“Well, this beats a beetle hollow. It’s just the 
sweetest little live mouse——” 

The impression gained by the neighbours just then 
was that a keg of gunpowder or something had exploded 
in the Kenn mansion; and as that gentleman has 
since circulated a report that he had cut himeelf badly by 
being thrown out of a na Fee it is fair to suppose 
his experiment in jewellery failed. 


The Bank Holi Number of SHORT STORIES, published on Saturday, J Sist, will contain the first instalment of a new serial story 
eal . by Ida Deahl. And aah a story too 
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QUESTIONS WORTH 
ANSWERING. 


REPLIES. 


3805. In which Country are Habitual Drunkards Treated | 
in the Most Sensible Manner by the Law? 

In both France and Scandinavia attempts have been 
made under the sanction of the law to cure dronkenness 
on the homeopathic principle of like curing like. People 
repeatedly convicted of drunkenness have been put in 
prison and fed contiqnoagly on a diet every item of 
which hag been treated wi alcohol. In the majority 
of cases this bas induced such a revuleion against the 
taste and smell of all intoxicating liquors that the 
drunkard has reformed from sheer disgust. In 
Denmark several more or less logical attempts have 4 
heen made to cure drunkenness by throwing the onus 
on those who eel! the liquor, but these have naturally 
resuited in much injustice. Altogether it would appear 
that the non-Prohibition States of America adopt the 
most rational method for the reclaiming of habitual | 
The American Association for the Cure of 
establishment, and ender its 


\ 


peceene suffering from a specific disease. The very | 
est results bave kin 
<yatem. Of all civilised countries Great Britain is perhaps 
the most ridiculously illogical in its 
class of unfortunates. 
3007. Which is the Most Curiously Conducted Hotel in 
the World? 
A thousand years ago 
a small sulphur spring on 
They built there a hospital, 
Order until.ninety years ago, when it was bought by 
King Maximilian of Bavaria, who filled. it with pc 
sick folk, When the King died, his grandson, uke 
Theodore, found he had not money enough to keep w 
his charity. After long and anxious consultation wi 
his brothers, the honest, kindly Prince erected new 
buildings, and opened the house every year, for three 
It is patronised by many 


some Benedictine monks found 
@ mountain near Munich. 
which was used by their 


summer months as a hotel. 
of the Royal and noble families in Europe, though it 1s 
free to every comer who will conduct himeelf respect- 
ably and pay for his accommodation. Duke Theodore 
provides the food from his own farms, which he over- 
sees, while hie brother, Prince Ludwig, acte as host in 
in the hotel. All are requested to leave on the last 
day of August. The bouee is then filled with scores of 
poor teachers, artists and authors, invalid soldiers, and 
poorly-paid clergymen, whom the brothers have 
formally invited to honour them with a visit. The 
money made during the summer is devoted to their 
entertainment. The Duke and Prince remain in the 
house, laviahing kindness and courtesy upon their 


guests. 
3614. Which Animal has the Largest Mouth in Propor- 
tien to its Bedy? 
which is very bulky, 


| arid and treeless plain nearly 


| the King ou his 
| body took bribes, and 


; £25,000 was spent in the purchase of seats. 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


3609, Which is the Worst-Situated Capital in Europe? 
This would appear to be Madrid. There doesn't seem 
to be the slightest reason why the capital of a country 
should ever be placed where Madrid 1s, except perhaps 
the fanciful notion of its being the geographical centre 
of the Peninsula. It is 300 milee from the sea, on an 
2,060 feet above sea-level, 
and, although its skies are nearly always cloudless, it is 
subject to tremendous variations of temperature accord- 
ing as the hot wind from 
from the snow-clad Sierras happens to be blowing. 
is said that there is often as much as twenty peg 
difference of temperature between the sunny and shady 
side of the same street. The Manzanares, on which it 
stands, sometimes has water in it and sometimes has 
not. When the French entered Madrid during the 
Peninsular War it was nearly dry, and the soldiers said, 
“ What! has the river run away too?” And Charles V., 
after he had built an elaborate bridge over it, was 
advised by his court jester to eell his bridge and buy a 
river with the money. Madrid has neither trade nor 
commerce, save as regards the supply of the actual 
necessities of its inhabitants, and is a most unpleasant 
place of residence. 
3610, At which Period 
Corrupt ? 


It 


was English Political Life Most 


English public life generally was never 60 hopelessly 
and utterly corrupt as it was wider the Stuarts, and 
especially under Charles II. and James II. There was 
not asingle office in the gift of the Crown that could 
not be hought, or that was not at the disposal of the most 
venal courtier or the most shameless courtesan. From 
throne to the judge on the bench every- 
foreign bribes at that. Charles IL.,as 
is well known, openly sold hisownandhis country’s honour 
for 2 pension from Lonik XIV. In the stricter sense of 
the question the answer would be in the reigns of the 
second and third Georges, and particularly under the 
administration of Walpole, who was the author of the 
famous saying: “ Every man has his price.” i 
| this period there was actually an office of the Treasury 
solely devoted to the buying 
Parliament, and it is on record that on one day alone 
Elections 
were a mere question of purchasing power, and Walpole 
in one year spent nearly a million and a 
service. money. There is, 
between the corruption of the age of Charles II. and 
that of George II.: however gross and glaring that of 
the latter period may have 
goumlay never had the effect of bartering or 
jeopardising the honour of the nation. 


It is probably the survival 
prompts them to put the skin of 
and go erect the 
is now reduced to a mere downy covering, 


apparently being that all 


of structure. All animals with lon 
erect their coats in cold weather, for 


The hi tamus. The head, 
especially in its facial portion, is terminated in a] 
swelling muzzle, and the mouth extends very nearly 
from eye to eye. The gigantic mouth of a hippo- 
us, when Bg ie er is cue of ats 
tgliest sights imaginable, looking like a huge 
<irern, Pac the edges of which project the enormous 
tusks and_ incisor . When it ie shut, the upper 
lip descends in front and on the sides, like an enormons 
blubber lip, which covers the extremity of the lower 
jaw, and partly hides the under lip; but on the sides it 
ia the lower lip which stands up. The valy head of a 
hippopotamus appears as if it were too large and 
heavy for its owner, since the animal may frequently be 
seen resting its ungainly muzzle on the ground, as 
though to relieve the neck from the strain of ite weight. 
It will, of course, be obvious that the question does 
not apply to certain of the lower organisms, which are 
practically all stemach and mouth. 


air it contains, rather than on its bulk. 


3612, Who was the First Veterinary Surgeon ? 

Probably the great 
fourth century B.c. he 
the horse an 


Alexandria all dissections for 


domestic animals, and the horse, 
noblest of these, would also be considered the most in- 
structive subject. i 
and surgery, both human 
by a mass of quackery which 
“Mmiracle-curing.” In the m 


named Claude Bourgelat. 


the south or the cold wind ; 


During | 


and selling’ of ‘seats: in 


half in secret 
however, this difference 


been, it was confined to this 


3611. Why do People “ Shrug Up” their Shoulders in Cold 
eather 


of an old instinct, which 
the back on the stretch, 
hairy covering of that part. The hair 
but the old 
| inetinct still remains in common with otherg; the rule 
instincts which are harmless 
to their possessors are constant, in spite of any change 
hair or feathers 
e warmth of such 
a covering depends on its thickness, and the amount of 


physician Hippocrates. In the 
wrote a treatiee on the diseases of 
their cure. It must be remembered that 
in the earliest times and up to the days of Ptolemy of 
the purposes of human 
medicine and surgery were carried out on the bodies of 
being considered the 


During the Dark Ages all medicine 
and animal, became obscured 
assed under the name of 
rm sense of the word the 
first veterinary surgeon was probably a Frenchman 
Up to his time—he was 
born in 1712—the only treatment of the diseases of 
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horses was farriery, which was probably no . 
beyond the art and science of Ate mle vine 
blacksmith. Bourgelat, who appears to have had a 
great love for horses as well as great skill in managiny 
them, seems to have been the firat to approach the cake 
‘ect of their maladies from a scientific point of view 
e was made Principal of the first veterinary college 
established on the Continent in 1762. Shortly after 
this he was made inspector-general of veterinary schools 
throughout France. About the same time (1761) a 
veteri college was established in London, and its 
| first professor was a Frenchman named Le Bel, pro- 
bably a pupil of Bourgelat. La Fosse, one of Bourge- 
lat’s contensporaries, may be considered as the first 
t writer on the subject of equine diseases, and he 
was succeeded by his son, whose works remained 
classics until some time after the French Revolution, 
and on them the modern science of veterinary surgery 
and medicine may be said to have been founded. 
3613. Which Animal Kills Its Prey in the 
manlike Way? 7 Most Byseee- 
If we limit the meaning to those which kill only for 
pleasure the fox-terrier is unquestionably the most 
sportsmanlike, for it kills rats only for the sport, and 
evidently derives much of its pleasuie from the “ Pride 
of art.” Taking the question in its wider sense, there 
are a great many claimants: Wolves that hunt like a 
pack of hounds, the sword-fish that boldly charges its 
rey with its sword like the hunter of old with his 
unting-spear, animals of the cat kind tbat stalk their 
prey like the deer-stalker, and so on. There is a fish 
that shoots insects by directing at them a small stream 
of water; but certainly the must curious, and perhaps 
the best example is the angler-fish (Lophius piscatorius). 
It has on its head a ia Pe the summit of which 
terminates in an expanded lappet, and this acts much 
the part of the fly on the fisherman's line, only instead 
of taking the prey by a concealed hook no sooner is it 
attracted within reach by the “ bait” than it is engulfed 
with one snap of the ag ec mouth. Like the sports- 
man, it carefully con its body, and it even stirs up the 
_mud like the human “bottom-fisher” to attract its prey. 
9619. Between which Two Races is there just now the 
Greatest Enmity ? 
It is necessary in answering this question to distin- 
guish carefully between races and nationalities. For 
instance, at first sight one would be inclined to say that 
the Turks and Greeks hate each other more bitterl 
than any other yecplea of the present day, but thefr 
mutual hatred is rather religious and national than it is 
racial. Ina lesser degree something of the same sort 
might be said of the British and the Boers in South 
Africa; but neither of these are examples of racial 
hatred within the sense of the question. For this we 
-must look to the United States, and especially to tho 
southern portion of them. Not long ago a United 
States Senator tersely summed up the conditions 
existing between the white and tack races in the 
Great Republic by saying that the worst conception he 
could form of purgatory would be the condition of a 
white man’s soul Imprisoned in the body of a black 
“ citizen” of the United States. Hatred would ap 
to be too mild a word to use in such a connection. Tis 
an antipathy rooted deep in the nature of both races, 
and so deep is it that, as numberless examples have 
shown, heth the white man and the black man are ready 
to outrage, not only the laws of their country, but even 
the common laws of humanity to gratify it. Next to 
thie would probably come the hatred existing between 
the white and the yellow man in the Western States of 
America. 
9618. Why does a Paraffin Lamp Blow Out Sooner thas 
. an Oil One? 


Because paraffin is converted into an inflanrmable, 
gaseous state at a lower temperature than oil. In the 
oil-lamp wick and oil are burning together. The tlame 
is close to the wick, and a puff of wind must put out 
both to extinguish the lamp. In the paraffin lamp there 
is a distinct interval between the flame and the wick, 
and itis only necessary for the wind toslightly increase 
this interval to extinguieh the lamp, for the wick burns 
but little, if at all. 


CONDITIONS. 


replies to any of the questions asked here. 
Each reply must bear t writer's nume and 
address. We shall print the best reply to 
each question, and pay at the rate o 
two guineas a column for matter printed. 
The same reader may send replies to any 
number ueries. Envelopes should be 

” in the top left-hand corner, 


| 9641. 
We shall be glad to receive from our readers , 


QUESTIONS. 


Why is it that the site of an ancient town is 
generally buried beneath the surface of the earth ? 
3642, What is the average life of an ironclad ? 
3643. Which is the most important discovery in the 


' art of warfure that has been made in this century P 


3644. Which English writer was least English in his 
habits of thought ? 

$645. Is there any reason to suppose that in the 
future the average duration of human life will be 
greatly prolonged P 

3646. Which of the world’s great personages has been 


of 
marked “ Replies 
questions in any issue of 
by first post on the 
ing pad which 
the paper is dated. Payment will only be 
feats for replies published. Authorities on 
hich : 
where possible. 
ublication for every question received which 
de considered worthy of insertion. 


most unjustly treated by history ? 


3647. When was the principle of the inviolability of 
the persons of catmuatoes first established ? 7 


3648. In which country can landlords treat their | 


temants in the most arbitrary manner ? 

9649. Has Somerset House ever been in the hands of 
the French ? 

3650. Has the migration of a species of fish 
affected the pavent at a. nation ? iia ae 
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THE PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST OF MONEY LENT ON 
MORTGAGES can be absolutely secured by the payment 
of @ small annual premium to the Oceaa Accident & 

! Guaraatee Corporation, Ltd., of London, who are prepared 

| to issue policies to the Investor securing his money 
and interest. 

NO OWE SHOULD LEND MONEY ON 

MORTGAGE WITHOUT SUCH INSURANCE 

The paid-up Capital of the Corporation, founded in 187], 
| is £100,000, and its Invested Funds exceed » Quarter of @ 

Million. is 

Write for Prospectus to— 
RICHARD J. PAULL, 
General Manager and Secretary 

40 TO 44, MOORGATE STREET, LONDOM, 5 


t 
This week’s SUNDAY READER contains an interesting article about Kings and Princes who vreach 
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“IT’S 25 CES O'CLOCK.” 


THE Geographical Bureau of the French Army have 
adopted a novel method of recording the time on their 
clocks and watches. The idea is that the face of the 
clock should be divided into ten sections instead of 
twelve; that the decimal system, in fact, should be 
adopted. 

Thus. the day from rapa Je to the midnight follow- 
ing is to be divided into a hundred equal parts, known 


as “ves.” 
i (tenths), 


The subdivisions are decies, centices, 
(hundredths), and millices, (thousandths). The main 
divisions, “ ces,” are each equal to fourteen minutes, and 
twenty-four seconds. 

This plan naturally diminishes the labour of calcula- 
tion by two-thirds, and it lessens the chances of mathe- 
matical error from four to one. 

Personally, however, we prefer saying six a.m. to 
twenty-five ces, its decimal equivalent. 


—_———_>jo——_—__- 


IRON THAT IS WORTH ITS 
WEIGHT IN GOLD. 


A GREAT inquiry is now being made in different 
German towns for the iron mourning rings of the year 
1813. The history of these curious memorials of 
German patriotism may not be generally known. 

During the national awakening against Napoleon, in 
1813, the princesses of the royal house made an ap 
to the people for the sacrifice of personal ornawents 
not unlike that made by the Long Parliament at the 
heginning of the civil wars in England. Gold mourning 
rings were consequently sent in immense numbers to the 
treasury in Berlin, and each sender received in acknow- 
ledguent an iron ring upon which was inscribed “ Gold 
I give for iron.” 

From Swinemunde alone, a small village of a couple 
of hundred inhabitants, no fewer than one hundred 
und fourteen gold rings were sacrificed to the Fatherland 
and the iron rings sent thither in exchange. Specimens 
of these iron rings ave now worth more than their weight 
in gold. 


—————— at f 
CUPID AS THE HINDOOS SEE HIM. 


Amonu the Hindoo deities poor Cupid is lavishly 
invested with the grotesque and monstrous attributes so 
characteristic of the land of Brahmin. He is called 
Camadeva, and he presents a striking contrast to the 
dainty little imp of Greece and Rome. 

He is not bimeelf provided with wings, like our own 
little humming-bird deity, but to supply the deficiency 
is clumsily mounted on a parrot. 

His bow—for he is still an archer—is of jointed sugar- 
cane, and the cord is made of a string of bees. His 
arrows are flowers, their sharp heads concealed with 
honeycomb. 

Could anything be more suggestive of the sweets and 
pangs of love? Even the parrot, as being the bird 
gifted with speech, may heaglya: remote suggestion of 
an alleged characteristic of the fair sex. Comadava is 

i a pretty god, but his outfit is exceedingly business- 
ike. 


In some parts of India he is supposed to have first 
heen seen floating down the Ganges on a rosy lotus 
blossom, and the maiden of that country still tests her 
fate by means of a small lamp filled with cocoa oil and 
wreathed with flowers, which she lights and sets adrift 
upon that languid stream, anxiously watching how it 
floats and burns, and reading therein the inconstancy 
or faithfulness of her abeanii lover, 


ro to 


FouR-YEAR-OLD Barbara went to church with her 
two sisters, and came home crying. 

* What is the matter, dear?” inquired her mother. 

* He preached a whole s—sermon—about—M— Mary 
and ine eon sobbed Barbara, “ and—never said a word 
about me!” 


——s ie 


Proressor Portersy: “In the wild state the 
donkey is a most lively and cheerful animal. It is 
association with nian that has brought him to his present 
depressed condition.” 

, Undergraduate: “All I've got to say is, that if 
‘ivilisation has had such an effect upon him he was an 
iss for not remaining wild.” : 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


dn aouunt of the August Bauk Holiday the following papers 
will be on sale earlier than usual next week : ; 

Pearson's Wee (dated August 7th) will be published 
Thursday, July 30th. : 

ort Stories (dated August 7th) will be published 
Saturday, July 3ist. . 

Home Wotes (dated August 7th) will be published 
P. Thursday, July 29th. : 

earson’s August will be published 


Magazine for 


Saturday, July Sist. 
Tsobal's| Dresemaking at Home for August will be 
published Saturday, July 3lst. 


Home Cookery for August will be published Saturday, 
July 31st. 


WHAT IS “ THE GREATEST TRIPLE ALLIANCE THE WORLD HAS EVER SEEN”? 


SARAH ANN’S NOVEL. 


Uron the kitchen table with her work unfinished yet, 

Sat Sarah Ann, intent upon a thrilling novelette. 

The baker and the grover’s man knocked loudly, but in 
vain; . : 

Then kicked the puint all off the door and went away 


again. 
The fire went out, the light grew dim, but Sarah Ann 
read on, 
Intent upon the fortunes of Lord Algernon Fitzjohn, 
Whore pened and wealthy father designed his son and 
eir 
For the beauty of the sexson, the Lady Mand de 


Vere. 

She loved him, but Lord Algernon, much to his pa’s 
distress. 

Disliked the Lady Maud and loved a modest gov- 
erness. 

She came to where the beauty accidentally o‘er-hears 

The wilful lord proposing to the governess, who fears 

She's ae of the honour, but she loves him as her 
ife, 

And will do her very best to make a true and worthy 


wife. 
She still reads on and as she nears the bottom of the 


page 

She learns how Lady Maud became convulsed with 
jealous rage, 

Forgot herself and maddened by the sound of rapturous 
kissing, 

Sprang upright—Sarah looked again—the other page 
was missing! 


a + 
THE KAISER AS COURT TAILOR. 


THE versatility of the German Empcror knows uo 
bounds. A new statuette of the Kaiser has just been 


. seninoed by Piretzchiner, to be cast in bronze. 
The 


Ewperor is Aeprestatest as standing, gun in hand 
—a sportsman on the alert. The particular shootin 
costume of his Majesty which is to be thus perpetua' 

is one designed by himself—a pon pore ee of military 
and sporting fashions. It is said that the court tailors 
are enraptured with this costume. Well, they've got to 
be, of course. 

Unfortunately, however, the Kaiser's genius does not 
end with designs for male attire. He bas ulso designed 
a costume for the Empress to wear when she accompanies 
him on his shooting expeditions. The Court dressmakers 
are, of course, wildly enthusiastic in their praises of this 
costume, and everybody is delighted—except the 


Empress! 
————_~efo—__.__— 
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A CURIOUS *MAIL*BOAT” SERVICE. 


—— 


Sr. Kip is the most westerly island of the Hebrides, 
lying isolated in the Atlantic some fifty miles to the 
west of the main group. For nine months of the yeur 
this island is cut off from communication by boat or 
steamer with the outside world. . 

Its inhabitants are a hardy Celtic race, who live in 
a rather primitive way, and who speak only the Gaelic 
language. They subsist chiefly upon the produce of 
their suall crofts, and pay rent to some extent in kind 
—c.g., sea-birds’ feathers, fish, and oil. 

During their long isolation throughout the winter 
months they endeavour to send word of their welfare 
to friends on the mainland by committing to the sea 
some roughly-vonstructed “ mail-boats.” 

The appearance of these “ mail boats” is represented 
in the accompanying sketch. 

A piece of wood some two or three feet in length is 
hewn into a roughly-shapen hull. A cabin is then 
hollowed out amidships, for the purpose of holding a 
strongly secured tin cunister, into which the letters 
destined for transmission have been placed. 

The canister, having been covered with oiled 
cloth, is placed in the “cabin,” which is then roofed in 
by a piece of wood nailed to the deck, a layer of oiled 
cloth being also securely tacked over the cubin roof, 

In order to attract the attention of anyone who may 
subsequently chance to pick up the little boat, the legend 
O PE N is carved in rude letters upon the deck. 

In case of the boat becoming water-logged, a smull 
buoy is attached, by means of a stout cord, to the prow 
of the curious little craft, which is then launched into 
the sea. ae 

A strong sea current runs from St. Hilda in a north- 
easterly direction towards the mainland, und Ly it the 
boat is borne along, and is usually cast ashore on the 
larger islands opposite, or the mainland, in about ua fort- 
night, but sometimes these “ mail-boats,” hgving rounded 
the North of Scotland, have even been washed up on the 
shores of the Orkney and Shetland Islands. 

When discovered, the letters are forwarded to the 
responsible authorities, who see them safely transmitted 
to their respective destinations. 
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DO YOU WANT TO BUY A TIGER? 


It evidently pays to colleét wild beasts, if you know 
how to collect them. A portion of Carl Hagenbeck’'s 
well-known collection of animals has just been sold at 
Hamburg. 

One lot, comprising three lions, two tigers, two 
leopards, a polar bear, and four dogs, all * accustomed 
to perform together,” brought £2,500; a similar lot, 
but with five lions and three tigers, brought £3,450; 
while £825 purchased a Penang tiger which had been 
taught to ride on a horse acvompanied by a dog. An 
elephant, with a lion which rides « horse, fetched only 
a fraction less. ‘ : 

High prices were paid for some old clephants—from 
£250 to £500. A hippopotamus, six months old, reached 
£500. ‘Tigers brought from £125 to £300; lions £100, 
one chimpanzee £50, and several ostriches £ W each. 

‘Placards were pasted cn the walls warning purchasers 
not to go too near the “ goods for sale.” 


> f= 
DANGER IN BATHING. 


In regurd to the effect of bathing upon the car, it is 
unquestionably bad ; as many as three cases of deafness 
caused by bathing are reported every day at our London 
hospitals. The water which enters the auditory canal 
causes inflammation, which passes through the drum- 
head into the tympanum and causes suppuration. 

Another dunger in bathing is that the water is often 
dirty and causes a mouldy growth within the ear, which 
produces diseased condition. 

In regard to diving or surf bathing, the ear should 
ulways be protected from the dangers of concussion by 
wad of absorbent cotton, as there is otherwise danger of 
breaking the drumbhead. 

Still unother phenomena resulting perhaps from 
constantly subjecting the ear to water is the bony 
growth found quite commonly in the ear of the English- 
man of to-day, while rarely being present in the ear of the 
people of other countries, The ancient Peruvians and 
American Indians suffered greatly from this abnormal 
growth, as is demonetyated by an examination of their 


skulls, 
_—__— = § 


PEOPLE WHO WALK ROUND THE 
WORLD. 


Mr. Rupotru Kauper and his wife arrived a little 
time ago in Liverpool, after an arduous journey of 
about J,000 miles. They have undertaken, for a wager 
of £8,500, to walk round the world in two years. The 
rouiey has been deposited in Vienna, and on June 28th 
last the adventurous couple set out. 

The rate of progress depends greutly upon the 
weather, but it averages about thirty miles a day in 
summer and forty in winter. The route tuken was by 
Bavaria, Wirtemberg, Baden, Prussia, Holland, and on 
to Rotterdam; then by steamer to Harwich. A start 
was then made for Liverpool by way of London. 

A condition of the wager is that Kander und his wife 
are not to be provided with any money. They must 
make their way as they g° ulong, and this is to be done 
hy exhibitions of thought-reading and other perform- 
ances, 

The couple stayed in Hivespost a week in order to 
eurn money sufficient to puss the American ofticiale on 
arrival ut New York. From New York they will pro- 
ceed across country to Chicago and San Fraucisvo, and 


thence by steumer to Yokohama. Then the usual route 
will be followed until the circuit of the world is com. 
pleted. 


Youuno Wire: “I want to buy a cap fui my husband.” 

Hatter: “ What size does he wear ?” 

Young Wife: “I declare I forgot to findout! I know 
the size of the collar he wears, though. It's fifteen. 
He'd want about size eighteen or twenty for a cap, 
wouldn't he?” 

—s § 


Aw old man with a head as destitute of hair as a 
water-inelon entered a chemist's shop and told the clerk 
he wanted a bottle of hair restorer. 

“ What kind of hair restorer do you prefer?” 

“TI fancy I'll have to take a bottle of red hair 
restorer, That was the colour of my hair when I was a 
boy.” 


LOOK AT THIS! 


Here are sume of the contents of this week's Sunday Reader, 
Get a copy aud sce for yourself that this is tho best, brightest, and 
mont attructive of ull journals for Sanday reading. 

‘* Fighting a Leopard,”’ » missionary’s exciting adventure; 
‘Texts in ‘Tramcars,”’ ‘* A ‘Tcctotal King,” ‘ Beea Swarming in 
Church,’ ** Marriage Doweries Given Away,” ‘A Gospel 
Cyclist,’ ‘ Carious Chinese Bible Pictures,’’ showing Noul's Ark 
as an Oriental junk; ‘' A Jubilee 3,000 Years Agu,” and ‘‘ Quaint 
Mistakes in Religious Pictures,"” 

The Sunday Reader ie profusely illustrated thronghout. 
jeroes! 


Now Ready. The Sunday Reader. One Penny 


STAM W. S. Lincoln, the celebrated expert, has been specially retained by THE BIG BUDGET (the bright 
siete ig nt ld paper) to answer all queries about Stamps. Read full particulars in number just out 
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SIXPENN’OTH FOR A PENNY. 


In a recent case for compensation brought by a 
tobacconist against a railway company, the cross- 
examining counsel, who considered himeelf particularly 
sinart, asked the plaintiff : . 

* But you don't really make £1,000 a year out of this 
little shop, do you : ’ 

“Oh, yes, Ido,” said the tobacconist emphatically. 

“ But how?” . 

“Well, you see,” said the witness confidentially, “it’s 
the situation of the shop. I get a lot of gents in late at 
night, who call for a sixpenny or shilling cigar, and 

ive ‘im a Whitechapel penny ‘un, and, bless you! they 
on't know.” 

“Oh, nonsense 
“you don’t expect to make me believe you can 
that?” 

The witness waxed warm. 
indignation, he retorted : 

“Qh, can't I? Well, I’ve done it to you good 
many times!” 

And counsel collapsed. 


1” guid the counsel contemptuously, 
io 


Eyeing counsel with 


e 
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ARE MEN MORE FAITHFUL THAN 
THEY USED TO BE? 


FAItHLEssNess on the part of the male sex is, we are 
glad to find, seemingly diminishing. There is, perhaps, 
no more certain test of regeneration in this respect than 
the list of breach of promise actions to hear when the 
judges resume their duties after the vacation. ° 

And if we may trust this table of legal business, the 
tendency of man to break away from a contract entered 
into when love is young and full of glamour becomes 
weaker with the igen of time. 

What could more satisfactory, save from the 
lawyer's point of view, than a recent calendar? It was 
singularly short of actions for breach of promise. 
Indeed, there were only five cases of that character set 
down for og The total number of Queen’s Bench 
actions for trial was 783, of which 230 and 196 were 
Middlesex special and common jury cases respectively. 

Three hundred and twenty-six were non-jury cases, 
while fourteen were entered to be tried by London jurors; 
there were four commercial cases, and thirteen to be 
tried under Order fourteen. 


ARE CLERKS OVERWORKED? 


By One wuo Hates Hovipays, 


Mr. STEELE Nise isa clerk in a mercantile house 
in the City, and fora certain number of hours every 
day suffers himself to be chained to a desk in order 
that he may obtain the needful wherewith to prolong 
bis existence. 
of a genius. He has thought of a splendid notion for a 
patent that would revolutionise some portion of the 
world's x pert or he may have evolved a plot for a 
novel or play that would take the town by storm and 
raise him at once to a pinnacle of fame. 

‘A friend, meeting him after an interval of, say, six 
months, inquires how the patent, story, or drama is 


rogressing. 

ws My dear fellow,” is the reply, ‘I have no time for 
anything. Why, I start for business at half-past eight 
every morning, and don’t get back home again till 
half-past six in the evening. It is all work or bed,” and 
hie friend agrees with him. 

But Mr. Steele Nibbe has evidently never figured the 
matter out and, therefore, the following calculations, 
based on actual results, may open his eyes to the fact 
that, dividing his life into three heads—sleep, work, and 
leisure—his working hours occupy the least portion. 

For the purpose of illustration, we will take a year 
which is not Leap year and in which neither Christmas 
a nor Boxing day fall on see nae or Sunday, and 
reducing all calculations to hours for the sake of simpler 
comparison, we start with the basis that 365 days equal 
8,760 hours. , ; 

The first and most important, because indispensable, 
item is sleep. .An old saying has it that “ six hours are 
enough for a man, seven for a woman, and eight for a 
fool.” Six hours may have been enough for our fore- 
fathers when the world went a steady-going jog-trot 
pace, but in these times of hurry and high-pressure the 
worker needs more rest, and eight hours may be con- 
sidered a fair average in the present day. This does 
not necessarily imply that there are no men now or that 
all are fools, Eight hours a day will amount to 2,920 
in the course of a year. : 

The next thing to be considered is the actual time 
spent in work. Businets hours have a very wide range, 
from the “ten to four” of Government offices up to the 
8am. till8 Las of some of the mercantile houses, but 
we shall probably strike the average if we take it that 
Mr. Steele Nibbe’s hours are from 9 a.m. till 6 p.m. on 
five days of the week with an interval of one hour for 
lunch, and from.9 a.m. till 2 p.m. on Saturdays. 

The first deduction to be made is the usual fortnight’s 
holiday—fourteen days, then the remaining Sundays— 


fifty, and Good Friday, Easter Monday, t Monday. 
the first Monday in August, Christmas Day and Boxing 


Day—six more, making a total deduction of seventy 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


He probably has an idea that he is,a bit | 
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WHERE THE BICYCLE HAS 


days, and leaving 295 on which business has to be 
DONE GOOD. 


attended to. 

Two hundred and forty-five of ‘these will be whole 
days of eight hours actual work =1,960 hours, and fifty 
Saturdays of five hours each =250, making a total for 
the aa of 2,210 hours. 

Then there is the time occupied in getting to and 
from the place of business, and for this it will be a fair 
computation to reckon half-an-hour each way, Fay one 
hour a day for 295 days =295 hours. 

The whole sum now works out as follows : 


Tue bicycle makes people do some queer thi 
has driven thousands of men into Lniskethonken nid 
general négligé costume. It is said by the Paris pa : 
to be responsible for the abandonment of the wasp-lik 
waist and the return to the Grecian standard Thick 
like all things Hellenic, is the standard also of Nature 

But there is one thing in particular that the bicycl 
bas done for women, It has transformed them into 


ours é x 
’ = package and bundle carriers. It is a common thi 
ine abe ct 24 hon cessaaeeeensseeeneeeeees po see women carTyin through the streets pometliing thet 
leep, 8 hours per day ....sssesesesessees oS has to as with the Loe ener it is a part—and 
. frequently a good big part—of the icycle itself. 
Leaving for work and play.........++ . 5,840 ‘ oung women soon get accustomed to picking 
; ; their machines and carrying them up gan 
ae erated to ig sen oI ee 2.508 steamers, or up or down several flights Pe stuite it - 
ravelling to An@ IFO ........0+ 2 4 machine gets out of order the yous woman takes it to 
Leaving for leisure 3,335 ieces and carries the damaged part to the nearest shop 
ean sbiideasetcaerncimaievbnies 5. __ | for repairs. 
So that poor, hardworked Mr. Steele Nibbe has at his} And all this exercise tends to develop the physiqug 


absolute disposal in the twelve months, 830 hours more 
than he devotes to earning his living! 

To put it in another way, if it were possible to work 
right on without a break, starting at the New Year, ow" 
clerk would have finished his annual task by 2 am.on 
April 3rd, uninterrupted sleep would then carry him to 
6 p.m. on August 2nd, leaving the remainder of the 
year for recreation, study, or placing his genius at the 
disposal of mankind. 

‘It may be urged that the necessary meals take up a 
considerable posting of our time, gay two hours a day. 
But fortunately eating is not an occupation that requires 
undivided attention. The morning paper way be 
scanned during breakfast, and the dinner hour can be 
devoted to an interesting or instructive book, or the 
study of a language. One of the foremost novelists of 
the day commenced his literary career by concocting 
plots of short stories during his dinner hour for 
elaboration in the evening. 

Although allowance has been made in the above 
calculation for the time occupied in eogppeen to and 
from business, it should not really be considered a 
portion of a man’s daily work, for it is only part of the 
needful exercise conducive to health. 

These two items—eating and exercise—are common 
to every man whatever his station, and even the 
millionaire does not spend less than two hours a day in 
eating, or one hour in beneficial exercise. 

But objection might reasonably be taken to including 
Sundays in a calculation of this kind, although it is 
time at the worker’s absolute disposal, but even ignor- 
ing the fifty-two Sundays altogether, there is but a 
difference in the whole year of two hours between work 
and leisure, a trifle not worth considering seeing that, 
twenty seconds a day less sleep would equalise them. 

The suggestion has been made several times recently 
that another Bank Holiday is wanted, say, between 
the August one and Christmas, that being the longest 
period of the year (five months) without a “ day off,” 
and the general impression seems to be that it would be 
a great boon to employés. 

ould you be surprised to hear that this 
boon” is ‘only equivalent to an average reduction on 
the 295 working days, of about one minute and thirty- 
eight seconds a day ? 
—— ff 


“Tyat actress seemed absorbed in her role of Lady 
Macbeth.” ‘ 
“Yes; her manager has to make her carry an alarm- 
clock in her sleep-walking scene.” 
_— oho 


Tue present writer some time ago had given a 

‘ammar lesson on the noun, and, after the lesson, was 
asking for the names of the different kinds of fish. 

The common names, such as cod, herring, mackerel, 
trout, haddock, plaice, sole, etc., were soon exhausted, 
but still one little boy held up his hand, and .seeemed 
anxious to answer. - 

“ Well, Tommy, what other name do you know?” 

“ Fried fish,” replied Tommy. 


of the young woman. 
oho 


A CONCERT ON SALISBURY PLAIN, 

Pernaprs the most curious place to give an entertain. 
ment was chosen last year by o party of artistes who 
held a concert at Stonehenge, upwards of 1,200 people 
being present. 

This historical place, as everyone knows, is in the 
centre of Salisbury Plain, and, with the exception of a 
fow small villages—the nearest three miles off—is ten 
miles from any town. = 

People began to arrive on the scene of action from 
early morning, and by midday the Plain was literally 
covered with vehicles of every description, while several 
enla n costers did a busy trade round Stonehenge 
iteelf. 

‘At three o'clock the party drove up, and after 
selecting a suitable place for their piano, commenced 
the concert. 

{Many readers doubtless know of other instances of 

culiar places in which concerts have been held. If 80. 
et them send along particulars, which, if inserted, will 
be paid for at the ordinary rates.—Eb., P.1W.} 


A MARKET FOR COUNTERFEITS. 


Panis Has A REGULAR “ EXCHANGE” WHERE 
Watters May Buy Fase Coin. 


Any counterfeiter can, after a few experiments 
succeed in turning out of base metal coins more or less 
perfectly resembling the valuable currency of any 
country. 

This is the easiest part of the whole fraudulent 
business. The most difficult and the most dangerous 
part of it is to get the spurious tokens into circulation, 
and for this purpose he is bound to have recourse to 
the services of accomplices. 

There is no business that 
the disposal of bad money as that of the restaurant or 
café waiter. It isso easy when changing 2 five-pound 
note to surreptitiously substitute a bad half-crown 
among the change, for as a rule the customer merely 
glances at the coins and slips them into his pocket with- 
out verifying them. F 

In Paris there is a false money market where waiters 
procure their store of bad coins. It is, of course, held 
secretly. There ig a regular traffic, and the sharpers 
know exactly what they will receive for the real money 
they are prepared to invest. Thus a spurious five frane 
piece fetches from two francs to two franes fifty cen 
times, according to the excellence of its imitation; two 
franc pieces cost from fifty to seventy-five centines, 
and one franc piece twenty-five centimes. 

Bad gold coins are rarely seen there. The explana 
tion of this is that, apart from the fact that the manu: 
facture of them is very costly, it requires considerable 
scientific knowledge, and this the ordinary counterfeiter 
rarely possesses 


oe affords such facilities for 


“ ( ’ European Continental waiters are past wasters in the 
° ba a ATHLETIC RECORD’S . art of Paar off false or demonetised coin. hey 


CYCLISTS’ ROAD MAPS. 
GIVEN AWAY TO EVERY PURCHASER. 


These Maps would cost from Is. 6d. to 2s. each if 
the ordinary way. paniees i 


THE ATHLETIC RECORD 
Is the most interesting Sports Paper published. 


rarely seek to dupe habitués of the establishment where 
they are employed, but generally select foreigners © 
casual customers as their victims. 

The traffic is carried on appeals in restaurants ih 
are open all night. When the customer partakes freely 
of wines and liquors at supper, after the theatre, and 
bill is presented, he Nears pockets the ee 
mechanically, and even if he keeps & cool bead he 


32 Pages. ONE FERN? 32 Pages, | not like to examine the change in front of the lady o 
a — ee. == Ses. ladies he is entertaining. hie the waiter knows fal 
+o oF OE rey FREE TO well, and profits accordingly. 
3° Jane Sithe—Kents “Batra’” waiters—those engaged for a day o* 
», 4, July 7th.—Herts. PURCHASERS during “rush” or holiday periods—are We coy 
» 5, July 14th.—Essex. audacious utterers of false coins. During internal 
»» 6, July 21st.—Sussex. OF THE exhibitions the unscrupulous thieves reap a T'0 


7, July 28th.—Devon. 
8, August 4th.—Derby. ‘ATHLETIC RECORD.” 
ALL THB OTHER COUNTIES TO FOLLOW, 
Warning.—* you want to secure these excellent 


maps, order at once; 
cope! (i lalaellamae 


Tar the vadée at the lest World's Fair in Paris many 
them had the temerity to procure ® number ot 
gold-coloured tin checks, about the size and thicknes 

a twenty franc piece, that were given away as aD a 
tisement by one of the places of entertainment 
grounds, and uee them to cheat the public. 


The Consulting Cricketer to THE BIG BUDGET 1s Robert Abel, the Surrey Champion. You can read all about it in the B.B. just out. 


WEEE ENuine 
Jury 31, 1897. 


DINING OFF A TREE. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES AND OTHER CELEBRITIES 
WILL 8IT ROUND IT. 

Everysopy has heard of the giant trees of California, 
but a person, without seeing one, has little idea of their 
size. iNiam Waldorf Astor, the celebrated American 
millionaire who has settled permanently in this country, 
was recently describing these wonderful feats of Nature 
to some friends, who, whilst they did not exactly doubt 
his word, insinuated that Mr. Astor's memory was 
probabl playing him tricks in exaggeration. 

This te denied and forthwith wagered that he could 
procure from one cross section of a Californian tree a 
table large enough to accommodate forty guests com- 
fortably at dinner. Few thought it likely that he would 
carry out his resolve, but he did all the same, and a cross 
section of a giant tree is on its way to London. It is 
14ft. Gin. in diameter, with a foot thickness of fine, even 

vrai. 

: Mr. Astor has only to provide on the table a dinner to 
forty guests to win hia bet, and he hopes to obtain 
the Prince of Wales’ consent to preside on that occasion, 
as wellas the Duke and Duchess of, Marlborough, the 
Duke of Devonshire, and other celebrities to be present. 

{f the contemplated dinner ever takes ag Mr. Astor 
will have to observe @ curious rule. No finger bowls 
must be permitted, as this is not allowed under any 
circumstance when Royalty is being entertained. 

The reason for this curious practice originated in the 
time of the Georges when the Jacobites were still 
causing trouble to a certain extent. At that period the 
King was always toasted before commencing a meal, and 
yuests who favoured the pretentions of the Stuarts made 
it a practice to hold their wine-glassvs over their finger- 
bowls when responding to the toast, and whilst they 
appeared to be drinking to King George they werereally 
tousting the Jacobite pretender. 


— oe fe 
TRIED TO PLEASE. 


_ “Goon gracious, Maria, another millinery bill? Why 
on earth you want so many new things I can’t under- 
stand. Look atme. I have had nothing new on for the 
last three months.” 

~ But men are different to women, and besides, you 
surely would not like your wife to look a fright before 
other people ?” : 

“ Certainly not, but at the same time you might get 
something tasty and pretty. It seems to me that the 
women of the present day exert themselves with more 
industry than sense in their efforts to be beautiful. 
Their insane efforts are simply outlandish.” 
ae But one must follow the fashion; you know that, 

ill.” 

“Nonsense. Give me taste firat. Why, Maria, you 
do not look nearly so pretty as you did when I first 
married you fifteen years ago.” 

“Oh, that’s because I’ve grown older.” 

“Oh, no, it isn’t that. I liked you in the simple 
dress of days gone by. You never look so pretty as you 
did then.” 

** Well, I will do my best to please.” 

The husband sat down with his paper whilst bis wife 
bustled off to her boudvir to dress for a drive. 

Shortly afterwards the voice of the latter was heard 
saying: “ Are you ready, dear?” 

* Great Scott!” exclaimed the husband as he looked 
ap from his paper. “ What inthe name of goodness 
have you been doing? Don't you know we're going 
out driving P” 

She wore a very small hat, a large chignon, and 
strangely proportioned masses of millinery, for which 
his vocabulary could find no phrase. A diminutive 
parasol completed the absurdity. : 

“lam only trying to please you, dear,” she quietly 
replied, : 

“To please me?” 

“ Yes,” was the reply. “It's the way I dressed fifteen 


. years ago when we were married! 


ef ee 


MAGISTRATE: “Do you want a counsel?” 
_Culprit: “If you ain't too busy, I wouldn't mind a 
bint how to get out of this scrape.” 
ee § ee : 
A: “Just look at that fellow on the bicycle, will you? 
Why on earth does he stoop so?” 


Pee : ‘He must be trying to put his shoulder to the 
Wheel.” 


SEE Seaeeneenemed 


Principat: “My dear Muller, you had the courage 
to save my daughter from drowning. You deserve to 
rewarded. I give you my daughter in marriage.” 

Muller heck Keres : “It is really very kind of you; 
but Tam not so courageous as you seem fo think.” 


fate 


“ProrFEssor, who is the happier, the man who owns 
@ million pounds, or he who has seven daughters ?” 

“ The man who has seven daughters.” 

« Why so ? ” 

“He who haga million pounds wishes for more; the 
tan who has seven daughters does not.” 


WHAT IS “THE GREATEST TRIPLE ALLIANCE THE WORLD HAS EVER SEEN”? 


ARE LADIES BETTER BEHAVED 
THAN MEN? 


THEY say that a woman will calmly get into a 

; Smoking-carriage which is alveady full, usurp any seat 

| offered her without a word of thanks, and by the merely 

expression of her glittering eyes, aided perhaps by a 

slight cough, put out every pipe and cigar in the com- 
partment, and still not say * Thank you.” 

We have often seen her do it. We have admired 
her sang froid while she was doing it, and wished 
we had it ourselves. We have admired her, we 
say, while we suffered under the unspoken lash of the 
scorn in her glances. 

This, surely, is one of the privileges of the weaker 
sex—to make all the men round her as uncomfortable 
as possible without uttering a word. Sedentary habits 
are bad for the constitution, therefore the man who 
gives up his comfortable corner seat and clings pre- 
cariously to the hat-rack, and is shaken up during a 
ten-mile journey, has every reason to be grateful to the 
cause of his unaccustomed exercise. 

Again, smoking is universally admitted to be a nasty 
habit, and the lady who, with one glance of her eyes and 
one timid little cough, puts out twelve horrid pipes is 
nothing but a bencfactor to Society. 

But ladies ave accused of bad manners in other 
places besides railway carriages. It is said of them 
that for the mere tification of a senseless vanity, 
they wear cart-wheel hats in theatres, which impede the 
view of the stage, and that when politely invited to 
remove them, they retort with a snort of mingled 
contempt and defiance. They are accused in this of 
cowardice, because they trade on their immunity from 
assault, 

If a man kept his top-hat on, which does not begin to 
compare as a screen with a lady's hat, it would be 
promptly knocked off from behind, and she knows hers 
never will be. Of course she does. A lady’s hat is a 
part of herself. It is fixed on to her head by an 
ingenious system of pins, skewers, elastic bands, and 
ribbons. Attempt to remove it suddenly, and goodness 
only knows what would come with it. 

It is true she obscures the stage, and for this, if we 
only knew, we owe hera life-long gratitude. It may be 
taken as a general axiom that no play is worth seeing— 
so, at least, the critics assure. How grateful ought 
we, therefore, to*be to anything whiclr prevents our 
seeing it. 

But the ungallant iconoclasts have not exhausted 
their accusations even yet. They 7 the bicycle has 
developed woman's worst instincts. They say that she 
habitually rides at a furious pace; that she invariably 
takes the wrong side of the road; that she turne sharp 
corners without thinking there may be somebody on the 
other side ; that she never sounds the alarm except after 
she has knocked a man down, when she rides off ringing 
her bell wildly as a sort of joyous pxan of victory. . 

Charmer! Of course she takes the wrong side; it is 


the privilege of the rest of the traffic to get out of her 


way. And how pretty should that man consider himself 
—were there any gallantry left in the male mind—who 
is laid low by beauty on wheels. 7 


“Pearson’s Weekly” Railway Insurance. 
457 INSURANCE CLAIMS HAVE BEEN PAID. 


(Including one of a ‘Thousand Pounds.) 


his Insurance holds a for any number of claime to the extent 
ll * of Dobson one only, 


00 COUPON TICKET. 
£20 Specially Guaranteed by the 
OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


40, 42, and 4, MOORGATE STBEET, LONDON, E.C, 


1 Notive of Claims, under the Jolloring conditions, must be sent 
(eke ere Re seven days to the above addvess,) ‘ = 


E TICKET Applicable to pussenger trains in Gri 
INSURANG ont. ia ene 


Issued under Seotion $3 of the Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Company, Limited, Act, 1890, 


- TWO THOUSAND POUNDS 


will be pa'd by the above Corporation to tle legdf representative of an 
pith Pied by an accident to the train in which the deceased was et 
ordinary ticket-bearing ager (including holders of season and 
excursion tickets), and who, at the time of such accident, bad in hia, or 
her, possession, this ooupon ticket or the puper in which it is, with his, 
or her, usual siguature, written in ink or pencil on the space provided 
below, which, with the viving of notice as before stated, is the ossence 
of this coutract. This paper may be left at his, or her, place of abode, 
so long as the coupon issigued, — . : 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum will le paid to the legal repre. 
sentatives of Aveli person injured should death fesult from such accident 
within three calendar months thereafter. 

This Insurance holds good for the current week of issue only, and 
entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to, the conditions of 
the “Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, Act,’ 
1890, Biske No. 2and 3. 


The purchase of this publication is admitted to be the payment of a 
Premium under Sec, 4 of the Act. A Print of the Act canbe seem 1! the 
office of this Journal, or of the said Corporation, No pevson can verover 
on more than one Couper. Ticket of this paper in respect of the same risk, 
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THE PRIVATE LIFE OF THE QUEEN. 


By One or Her Masesty's SERVANTS. 

“I conFEss,” says a writer in the PaLL MAL. 
GazettE, “that when I first unearthed this little volume 
neither its title nor the anonymity of its author 
prejudiced me in its favour. It is well-known that the 
posi more especially of late years,.has a strong 
objection to unauthorised gossip about her private life, 
and her dislike to publicity might sai be more 
scrupulously regarded than it is in certain periodicals. 
Moreover, for one of her servants to reveal the details 
of her daily life, with which his (or her) service rendered 
him familiar, seomed to show a certain want of loyalty. 

“Afterreading the book carefully, I was again convinced 
of the error of hasty judgment. “Written in a spirit of 
fitting respect, although guiltless of flunkeyism, it gives 
a charming sketch of Her Majesty as the mistress of her 
own household and as the head of her large family. 
There is nothing of the backstairs Paul Pry ubout the 
author, but the sketch is evidently drawn by one who 
has had ceeptioual opportunity for studying the 
srugaue lady he portrays in the privacy of her home 
cirele. 

“This circle should, perhaps, be sacred to the outside 
world—that is a question for the author to settle with 
his conscience; but the occasional limpees of it which 
this book reveals cannot fail to ponies our respect and 
admiration for the Queen-Empress as an English lady 
in the highest sense of the word. It was a delicate und 
perhaps an unnecessary task, but it has been well done. 
Lhe details given of the Queen's apartments and furni- 
ture, of the Royal ménage at Windsor, Osborne, and 
Balmoral, are readable and interesting, because any 
detail that concerns the daily life of the Queen must. at 
this juncture, be of very real interest to her subjects.” 

This delightful book may be obtained at all book- 
sellers for half-a-crown. It makes a very useful present, 


~~». 
THE CAP AND THE CLIMAX. 


Durina the Second Empire a review was held. The 
ick of the army was to defile before the French 

mperor and his guests. It was a great occasion. 
Accoutrements shone like gold, and uniforms were 
dazzling in brilliance. 

Among the array the guard of the Emperor out- 
dazzled the rest. They wore coata that a flamingo 
would have envicd, and helmets that defied the sun—all, 
indeed, except a corporal, who, whether through haste 
or excitement, history has never known, appeared in his 
undress cap. 

It was the sergeant who first noticed it, but already 
the regiment had begun to defile, 

“I say,” be muttered, “ what do you mean by wearing 
that cap? Ill report you.” The corporal flushed, but 
said nothing. 

The sergeant hustened to his superior. ‘ Lieutenant,” 
he said, “« Corporal Chose is here in a cap.” 

“The dickens. Give him ten days’ arrest.” 

And with that the lieutenant clattered off to the 


captain. “Captain,” he cried, “ Corporal Cho-e is here 
in wcap!” : 

“Inacap! Thundering guns! Reduce him to the 
yanks !”” 


And tbe captain went up to the colonel. ‘ Colonel,” 
he bawled, * Corporal Chose is here in a cap!” 

“Torpedoes and dynamite! In a cap? Have him 
drummed out of the army.” 

And the colonel dashed over to where the marshal 
was. . 

“Excellency,” he wailed, “there is a corporal here 
ina cap!” 

“Inacap. Very good. Have him shot.” 

And the marshal wheeled to the glittering tribune 
where the Emperor was. 

“ Sire,” he began, “ there is a corporal——” 

But the Emperor, occupied with affairs of Stafe, and 
concluding, as was natural, that someone had dis- 
tinguished himsclf, cut the marshal short. 

* Decorate him,” he murmured, and turned uway. 


ee 


“Do you believe that Bacon had anything to do with 
Hamlet ?” 
“No; I think Hamlet's trouble was with his liver.” 


ee fee 
Dexia: “Oh, he's too young!" 
Dolly: “ How young?’ : 
Della: “ When he kigses he smacks.” 
Dolly : “Oh, so young as that!” 


ee 


Huspanp_ (hurriedly): “Intelligence has just reached 
me——” 

Wife (chiming in}: “ Thank goodness! it has come at 
last!” 

(Then there was silence.) 


—» fo 


Auntie: “Johnnie. did you enjoy the book I sent 
you on your birthday?” 

Johnnie: * Never looked at it yet.” 

Auntie: “ Why? Don't you like it ?” 

Johnnie: “ Cause ma said I’d have to wash my hands 
when I read it,” 


16 ed at one time. This was the greatest wedding in thé history of the world: 
a You will find all about it In this week’s SUNDAY READER, 


\ 


_ ment is opened for the sale of malt liquors, a separate 
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FOR SOLDIERS PAST AND 


Barrack-Room Lectures. 


On the occasion of kit or arms inspection the officer 
making a tour of the burrack-rooms may at times have 
occasion to deliver himself in more or less strong terms 
in regard to deficiencies of the former or the dirty 
condition of the latter, and in most messes there is 
usually at least one man who is fond of doing “a bit of 
lecturing” at times, but it is neither of these expositions 
with which this paragraph is intended to deal. 

‘An excellent innovation has, I learn, been started by 
the officers of the 2nd Battalion Durham Light Infantry 
—one night a week informal lectures being given by 
officers, non-commissioned officers and others in the 
recimental ca-iteen, the subjects chosen being such as 
will insure the interest of the audience: Regimental 
Records, History. Health, Temperance, Messing. and 
Military Questions being discussed, the result being that 
the lectures are looked forward to with much interest. 


Free Parion to Deserters. 


ALTHOUGH in the remarks I have made on this sub- 
ject from time do time in these Notes, I have carefully 
refrained from saying anything that could be taken as 
definitely announcing that such a pardon would b> 
issued. Nevertheless, I had reason to believe that 
such u step would be taken, and that I was 
not alone in such opinion, will be seen by the following 
‘extract from the ARMY AND Navy Gazette of Jul: 
10th, The italics are mine. As regards the last line, t 
have no hesitation in saying that the number of men 
who would give themselves up this year, were a free 
eae granted, would be largely in excess of that in 

887, when, through lack of due publicity being given to 
the announcement, many deserters never heard of it at 
all, or at all events, not until it was too late to avail 
themselves of the opportunity afforded : 

Iu the year 1887, at_the time of the celebration 
year of the Queen's reign, Her Mujesty was advised 
clemency with regard to deserters from the Army, and a general 
order was issued, granting a free pardon to all deserters who 
should give themselves up within a certain period, the result being 
that something like 2,000 either gave themselves up as deserters or 
confessed that they had fraudulently re-enlisted into the Army 
after desertion. During the present year, men are needed in large 
numbers, and recruiting has rather fallen off than increased since 
the augmentation of the army was approved by Parliament, yet 
the precedent of 1887 appears to have been either forgotten or 
considered to be hardly worth repeating. 


Good Conduct Medals. 


To the average mind it would appear that a soldier 
who had conducted himself well wre gee his entire 
period of service would be more entitled to receive this 
much desired distinction than one who at some time of 
hia career committed an offence against military disci- 
pline involving loss of rank, and then by subsequent 
exemplary conduct regains it; but that such is not the 
case in regard to soldiers who attain to warrant rank 
before they have completed ei hteen years’ service is 

roved by the following, which 1 venture to quote in full 
rom the PorTsMoUuTH TIMES: 

Two authentic cases are reported showing the absurdity of 
withholding the conduct medal from warrant officers. Two 
men of this rank had served for about the same time, when one of 
them, for an offence, wae put back to a lower rating, wherein he 
earned the medal and subsejucntly attained warrant rank again. 
Thus he who had nothing against his name and reached warrant 
rank before he had eighteen years’ service could not obtain the 
medal, while he who had a mark against him was more fortunate, 
It thus comes about that a man may be puiished for being too 
good, while another is rewarded because he is just good cnough. 

“here is but one practical remedy, and that is to make the 
warrant officers eligible for the good conduct medal, banishing the 
notion that promotion to warrant rank before a man has eighteen 
years’ service is prima facie evidence that he is of good conduct. 


The sooner the practical remedy above suggested is 
carried into effect the better. 


to exercise her 


Current Topics and Events. 


AN Army order has been iesued, that when in camp, 
or at arifle or sports’ meeting a temporary etablae 


. 


compartment, with a separate, entrance, is to be pro- 
vided for the sale of non alcoholic refreshments. 

The increased range of killing power of modern 
military rifles has, 5 to say, resulted in a diminu- 
tion in the percentage of men killed in battle, which, in 
the wars of Frederick II. arenes 36 ; in the Napoleonic 
wars, 29; in 1866, 10; and in 1870-71, it had fallen to 
as low as 9 per cent. 

The seven battalions of the Foot Guards, which, with 
other troops, were reviewed by Her Majesty at Alder- 
shot on. July Jet, have not been assembled at any one 

-place at one time since the Queen and Prince Consort 
reviewed the brigade on their return from the Crimea 
forty-one years ago. 

A new army bicycle, the “Polycycle” capable of 

ing two men, ut so constructed that it can be 
easily ridden and manipulated by one, is about to be 
adopted in both the French and German armies. 

e “ Maueer.”” Fire-Arm Manufactory is turning out 
gome new military rifles to contain six, ten, and twent: 
cartridges respectively, with which it is claimed a aed 
trained man will be able to fire sixty, eighty, 


rn and ninety 
aimed shots per minute. 


‘PRESENT: [SOVEREIGNS A 


ND EARLY RISING. 


INCREDIBLE though it may seem, it is, nevertheless, a 
fact that the crowned heads of Europe are, almost with- 
out exception, amongat the earliest of risers. 

The Emperor William of Germany is regularly out of 
bed at sunrise, and often sits down at his writing-desk 
at five o'clock in the morning. 

The Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria is accustomed 
to take his morning walk at the same hour. 

The Kings of Italy, Sweden, and Roumania, get up 
punctually at six o'clock both in winter and summer, 

The Queen Regent of Spain is habitually in State 
dress by seven o'clock, while the remaining European 
sovereigns are accustomed to rise early, not one, includ- 
ing Queen Victoria, getting up later than sevén o'clock. 

The late Emperor Don Pedro, of Brazil, used, when 
in Europe, to rise every morning at three o'clock, and 
would pay visits to his friends between four and five 
o'clock. 

Hei Majesty the Queen is the European sovereign who 


of the fifticth 


rises the latest, but this is due to her great age. 


—— io 
YOU SHOULD WEAR YELLOW 
CLOTHES. 


A Hint comes from India which is worth using when 
the hot summer days are upon us. Lassitude and loss 
of appetite are among the first evidences of the effect of 
the sun's heat upon the body, and in hot weather many 
| persons who have never had sunstroke are debilitated 

’, what might fairly be called sun-fatigue, which, 
although not serious, renders work of every kind more 
laborious than it would otherwise be. ; 

The influence of the sun varies enormously on 
different individuals, some of whom have to take special 
precautions in order to be able to resist it. A.spinal 
pad is used by soldiera in many tropical countries. It 
arrests the light, which often works such injury, but is 
uncomfortably hot, and soon becomes objectionable from 
its absorption of perspiration. ; 

According to a Royal Engineer, who is ‘stationed in 
India, the boon and blessing beyond compare with those 
who have to spend part of their lives under a tropical 
sunlight is an orange-coloured shirt. He declared that 
he frequently fell ill after duty in the sun, until he 
treated himself as a Lr oan. lr sensitive plate, and 
surrounded his body with yellow light. 

All clothing, however thick, allows certain rays to 

ass, and although thick clothing would arrest all the 
injurious ailments of sunlight, it would interfere with 
the escape of bodily heat. The yellow shirt, for sensitive 
people who are much in hot sunlight, is an excellent 

rotection, only inferior to that simplest and best of all 

ndian protectives—a white umbrella, which bas not yet 
been acclimated in this country. 


. NN tp nen 

“Wuat are pauses?” the teacher asked the first 
class in grammar. 

“Things that grow on cats and dogs,” answered the 
smallest girl. 

———>- 

“You should have been with us on some of our 
autumn excursions,” she was saying. : 

“Did you gather any mushrooms?” asked Willie 
Wishington. 

“Yes. Can you tell a toadstool from a mushroom ?” 
“How 


“ By looking at the obituary column.” 


—————————————————— 
AT A CABINET MEETING. 


~ Sa 


“My Lorne AND GentLemen,” said the Prime Minister. 
“Let us get to business first. I am as anxious to have 
‘ae good laugh over the Budget as yourselves, but the 
affairs of the nation await our attention. Afterwards we 
will consult our pleasure.” 


$2 


WHAT IS “THE BIG BUDGET?” 


Tas Bia Bupoer is Three Papers for a Penny. 
Tur Bio Bupoer is the greatest triple alliance the world 
Tun Bro Buvort ia the bright Thareda 
3 Bra Bupost is the bright Thi yy paper of healthy 
and attractive ing. N maf i 
complete without it. - rn eee 
Tux B.B. is for the B.P. 


| THE MISTAKES WE. 
MAKE, 


V.-A Batch of Misstatements. 
ComPiILep By C. E. Crark. 
Member of the Metropolitan Board Teachers’ Association, 


Byron’s Blunder, 
‘Tye gory head rolls down the Giants’ Steps.”’ 

This is the last line of Byron’s “ Marino Faliero.” 
The atepe alluded to are in the courtyard of the Ducal 
Palace, Venice, and are known as the Giant's Staircase, 
because of the colossal statues of Mars and Neptune on 
ita summit; and by the “ gory, head” is meant that of 
Marino Faliero, one of the Doges of Venice. Unfor. 
tunately this sovereign was decapitated before this 
stairway had been built; but it is a fact that he was 
beheaded in the Palace. 


Another by Milton. 
“Tri the dappled dawn doth riso, 
. And ateny window bid good-morrow 
Through the twisted eglantine.”’ 

Thus ends the forty-first line of Milton’s “ L’Allegro.” 
Now, the eglantine does not “twist,” but Milton was 
mistaken in giving this name to the honeysuckle. The 
eglantine is the prickly sweet briar of our gardens. 


The Sparrow of the Bible. 

“ Ape not two sparrows sold for a farthing ? ”’—Mutt. x. 20. 

«7 am as a sparrow alone upon the house-top.’’—Psalm cii.7. 

The bird meant here must not be taken for the 
common Englieh sparrow, for it is unknown in the Holy 
Lund, though the tree-sparrows are abundant in 
unfrequent parte. Of the forty Old Testament allusions 
all but two have the translation rendered indifferently 
“bird” or “fowl.” Certainly the second quotation can 
have no reference to the social and garrulous house- 
sparrow. It seems probable that the psalmist alluded to 


a species of thrush frequently seen perched on the 
villagers’ houses in Judea, It is a bird usually cloue, 
and rarely more than a pair are seen together. 


A Star that is Not a Star. 
“Tint clombe® above the eastern bar 
The horned moon, with one bright star 
Within the nether tip.” 

The “star” mentioned in this quotation from 
Coleridge's “ Ancient Mariner” (part the third) is nota 
star, but a lofty lunar peak from which the light of the 
gun is reflected, and which may be seen sometimes on 
clear evenings, when the moon ie in the first quarter, in 
the shadowed disc at some distance from the bright 
crescent. 

Sheep and Tar. 
AND here occurs a phrase or two exclusively our own. 


We say “ Losing aship for a ha’p’orth of tar.” But sv 
long as the point of a elie saying is its aptness, 
well may it be asked, who ever heard tell of a ship 


whose timbera required tar to hold them together? 
Certainly no one. Substitute “ sheep * for “ship” and 
the absurdity no longer ot aa for clearly, then, the 
allusion is to the shepherd’s economical practice of 
marking his flock. And to mention that 2 shepherd 
pronounces ‘‘sheep” as “ ship” perhaps hardly needs 
the telling, It is as well to compare: 
*” And judge you now what fooles those are 
Will lose a hogt for a ha'p’orth of tar.” 
~-Maronides (Geo. Phillip's), 1673, Bk. vi., p. 2. 
“The Dog and his Shadow.” 

STILL more provoking is the confusion of words veiled 

under this phrase. It is, of course, obvious that it was 


not the shadow that the greedy animal saw in the brook, 
but the reflection of himself with the piece of meat in hie 
mouth. 


More Startling Errors. 


THEN there is the habit of passing defeated armies 
“under the Caudine Forks,” perching politicians and 
critics on the “horns of a dilemma,” employing 
Frankenstein as a monster instead of a min.t and 
speaking of “ round numbers.” 

Respecting the Cuudine Forks, there never wis a 
subway beneath this historic mountain pass—the narrow 
forked pass in the mountains of Capua, now called 
the Valley of Arpaia. It was here that the two Roman 
consuls and their army fell into the hands. of the 
Semnites, and were made to go undd the yoke 
spears; but no amount of metaphorical invenuity cap 
make this the same thing as going under the pass 
Substitute “through” for “under,” and you at once 
raise the phrase to the dignity of a metaphor. 

As for the next phrase, there is mo reason why 
“impaled on the horns of a dilemma” should not be 
sent to the repose it has so well carnt, and “ canght * 
a dilemma” be substituted. 

Lastly, it is not in accordance with the dictionary and 
correct reasoning to say ‘in round numbers.” It should 
be in “round figures.” Figures have shape, and may 
angular, or round. A number has no shape—has, 
indeed, no appearance at all apart from the individ 
articles comprising it, as 5 misconceptions, an 

e 
¢ Hog" is used in Yorkshire boy foes other counties for a sheep 


ear old. 
$" Bismarck had, of courss, not the faintest idea that he (< 
creating a Frankenstein for himself and for the German monarchy. 
English Mus, Maz, July, 1895. 


THE SUNDAY READER contains an interview with a navvy who preaches and works for the amelioration of the working-classes. 


ee 
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WEEK ENDING 
Jury 31, 1897. 


WHAT IS “THE GREATEST TRIPLE ALLIANCE THE WORLD HAS EVER SEEN"? 
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SERIAL STORY. 


THE INVISIBLE MAN. 


A GROTESQUE ROMANCE. 


— BY H. G WELLS, — ems 
Author of “The War of the Worlds,” ete., etc. 


—— 


CHAPTER XXI. 
Tue Wickxsteep Mrreper. 


Tur Invisible Man seems to have rushed out of Kemp's 
house in a state of blind fury. A little child playing near 
Kemp's gateway was violently caught up and thrown aside, 
so that its ankle was broken, and thereafter for some hours 
the Invisible Man passed out of human perceptions. No one 
knows where he went nor what he did. But one can imagine 
him hurrying through the hot June forenoon, up the hill 
and on to the open downland behind Port Burdock, ing 
and despairing at his intolerable fate, and sheltering at last, 
heated and weary, amid the thickets of Hintondean, to 
piece together again his shattered schemes against his 
species, That seems the most probable refuge for him, for 
there it was he reasserted himself in a grimly tragical 
manner about two in the afternoon. 

One wonders what his state of mind may have been during 
that time and what plans he devised. No doubt he was 
almost ecstatically exasperated by Kemp’s treachery, and 
though we may be able to understand the motives that led 
to that deceit, we may still imagine, and even sympathise 
a little with the fury the attempted surprise must have 
occasioned. Perhaps something of the stunned astonish- 
ment of his Oxford Street experiences may have returned 
to him, for he had evidently counted on Kemp’s co-operation 
in his brutal dream of a, terrorised world. At any rate, he 
vanished from humagp-jen about midday, and no living 
witness can tell what h6 did until about half-past two. It 
was a fortunate thing, perhaps, for humanity, but for him 
it was a fatal inaction. 

During that time a growing multitude of men scattered 
over the countryside were busy. In the morning he had 
still been simply a legend, a terror; in the afternoon, by 
virtue chiefly of Kemp’s drily worded proclamation, he 
was presen as a tangible antagonist, to be wounded, 
captured, or overcome, and the countryside began organising 
itself with inconceivable rapidity. By two o'clock even he 
might still have removed himself out of the district by 
getting into a train, but after two that became im- 
possible, every passenger train along the lines on a great 
parallelogram between Southampton, Manchester, Brighton 
and Horsham, travelled with locked doors, and the goods 
traffic was almost entirely suspended. And ina great circle 
of twenty miles round Port Burdock men armed with guns 
and bludgeons were presently setting out in groups of thirce 
and four, with dogs, to beat roads and fields. 

Mounted policemen rode along the country lanes, stopping 
at every cottage and warning the people to lock up their 
houses and keep indoors unless they were armed, and all 
the clementary schools had broken up by three o'clock, and 
the children, scared and keeping together in groups, were 
hurrying home. Kemp’s proclamation—signed, indeed, by 


Adye—was posted over almost the whole district by four | 


or five o’clock in the afternoon. It gave briefly but clearly 
all the conditions of the struggle, the necessity of keeping 
the Invisible Man from food and sleep, the necessity for 
incessant watchfulness, and for a prompt attention to any 
evidence of his movements. And so swift and decided was 
the action of the authorities, so prompt and universal was 
the belief in this strange being, that before nightfall an 
area of several hund square miles was in a stringent 
state of siege. And before nightfall, too, a thrill of horror 
went through the whole watching nervous countryside, 
going from whispering mouth to mouth, swift and certain 
over the length and breadth of the country passed the story 
of the murder of Mr. Wicksteed. 

If it is our supposition that the Invisible Man's refuge was 
the Hintondean thickets, then we must suppose that in the 
early afternoon he sallied out again, bent upon some project 
that involved the use of a weapon. We cannot know what 
the project was, but the evidence that he had the iron rod 
in hand before he met Wickstecd is to me, at least, over- 
whelming. 

Of course we can knuw nothing of the details of that 
encounter. It occurred on the edge of a gravel pit, not two 
hundred yards from Lord Burdock’s lodge gate. Everything 
Points to a desperate struggle—the trampled ground, the 
numerous wounds Mr. Wicksteed eaten. his splintered 
walking stick—but why the attack was made, save in & 
murderous frenzy, it is impossible to imagine, Indeed, the 
theory of madness is almost unavoidable. Mr. Wicksteed 
was @ man of forty-five or forty-six, steward to Lord 
Burdock, of inoffensive habits and appearance, and the very 
last person in the world to provoke such a terrible antago- 
nist. Against him it would seem the Invisible Man used 
an iron rod, dragged from a piece of broken fence. He 
stopped this quiet man, going quietly home to his midday 
meal, attacked him, beat down his feeble defences, broke 
his arm, felled him, and smashed his head to a jelly. 

Of course, he. must have dragged this rod out of the 
fencing before he met his victim—he must have been 
carrying it ready in hia hand. Only two details beyond 
what has already been etated, seem to bear on the matter. 
One is the circumstance that the gravel pit was not in 
Mr. Wicksteed’s direct path home, but nearly a couple of 
hundred yards out of his way. The other is the assertion 
of a little girl, to the effect that going to her afternoon 
school she saw the murdered man “trotting” in a peculiar 
manner across a field towards the gravel pit. Her panto- 

mime of his action suggests a man pursuing something on 
the ce before him and striking at it ever and again 
with his walking stick. She was the last person to see him 
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THREE PAPERS FOR A PENNY. 
taken its 


Y it can be done. 
piace’ at once as the BRIGHTEST and 


Vs 
alive. He passed out of her sight to his death, the struggle 


being hidden from her only by a clump of beech trees and 
a slight depression in the ground. ; 

_ Now this, to the present writer’s mind at least, certainly 
lifts the murder out of the realm of the absolutely wanton. 
We may imagine that Griffin had taken the rod as weapon 
indced, but without any deliberate intention of using it in 
murder. Wickstced may then have come by and noticed 
this rod inexplicably moving through the air. Without 
any thought of the Invisible Man—for Port Burdock is ten 
miles away—he may have pursued it. It is quite con- 
ceivable that he may not even have heard of the Invisiblo 
Man. One can, then, imagine the Invisible Man making off 
quietly in order to avoid discovering his presence in the 
neighbourhood, and Wicksteed, excited and curious, pursuing 
this unaccountably locomotive object, finally striking at it. 

No doubt the Invisible Man could easily have distanced 
his middle-aged pursuer under ordinary circumstances, but 
the position in which Wickstéed’s body was found, suggests 
that he had the ill-lnck to drive his quarry into a corner 
between a drift of stinging nettles and the gravel pit. To 
those who appreciate tho extraordinary irascibility of tho 
Invisible Man the rest of the encounter will be easy to 
imagine. 

But this is a pure hypothesis. The only undeniable facts 
—for the stories of children are often unreliable—aro the 
discovery of Wicksteed’s body, done to death, and of the 
blood-stained iron rod fiung among the nettles. The 
abandonment of the rod by Griffin, suggests that in tho 
emotional excitement of the affair, the purpose for which ho 
took it—if he had a purposc—was abandoned. He was 
certainly an intensely egotistical and unfeeling man, but 
the sight of his victim, his first victim, bloody and pitiful 
at his feet, may have released some long pent fountain of 
remorse which, for a time, may have ‘flooded whatever 
scheme of action he had contrived. . 

After the murder of Mr. Wicksteed, he would seem to 
have struck across the country towards the downland. 
There is a story of a voice heard about sunset by a couple 
of men in a field near Fern Bottom. It was wailing and 
laughing, sobbing and groaning, and cver and again it 
shouted. It must have been strange hearing. It drove up 
acros3 the middle of a clover ficld and died away towards 
the hills. 

In the interim the Invisible Man must havo learnt some- 
thing of the rapid use Kemp had made of his confidences. 
He must have found houses locked and secured, he may 
have loitered about railway stations and prowled about 
inns, and no doubt he read the proclamations and realised 
something of the nature of the campaign against him. 
And as the evening advanced the fields became dotted here 
and there with groups of three or four men, and noisy with 
the yelping of dogs. These men-hunters had particular 
instructions in the case of an encounter as to the way they 
should support one another, But he avoided them all. 
We may understand something of hig exasperation, and it 
could have been nono the less because ho himself had 
supplied the information that was being uscd so remorse- 
lessly against him. For that day at least he lost heart; 
for nearly twenty-four hours, save when he turned on 
Wicksteed, he was a hunted man. In the night he must 
have eaten and slept, for in the morning he was himself 
again, active, powerful, angry and malignant, prepared for 
his last great struggle against the world. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
Tue Sizat or Kemp’s House. 

Kenp read a strange missive, written in pencil on a greasy 
sheet of paper. , 

“You have been amazingly energetic and clever,” this 
letter ran, “though what you stand to gain by it I cannot 
imagine. You are against me. For a whole day you 
have chased me—you have tried to rob me of a night’s 
rest. But I have had food in spite of you, I have 
slept in spite of you, and the gamo is only begin- 
ning. The game is only beginning. There is nothing for 
it but to start the Terror. ‘This announces the first day of 
the Terror. Port Burdock is no longer under the Queen, 
tell your Colonel of Police, and the rest of them ; it is under 
me—tho Terror! This is day ono of year one of the new 
epoch—the Epoch of the Invisible Man. I am Invisible 
Man the First. To begin with the rule will be easy. The 
first day there will be one execution for the sake of example 
—a man named Kemp. Death starts for him to-day. Ho 
may lock himself away, hide himself away, get guards 
about him, put on armour if he likes—Death, the unseen 
Death, is coming. Let him take precautions—it will impress 
my people. Death starts from the pillar box by midday. 
The letter will fall in as the postman comes along, then off! 
The game begins. Death starts. Help him not, my people, 
lest Death fall upon you also. To-day Kempis to die.” 

When Kemp read this letter twice, “It’s no hoax,” he 
said. “That's his voice! And he means it.” 

He turned the folded sheet over and eaw on the addressed 
side of it the postmark Hintondean, and the prosaic detail 
“2d. to pay.” 

He got up slowly, leaving his lunch unfinished —the letter 
had come by the one o'clock post—and went into his study. 
He rang for his housekeeper, and told her to go round the 
house at once, examine all the fastenings of the windows, 
and close all the shutters. He closed the shutters of his 
study himself. From a locked drawer in his bedroom he 
took a little revolver, examined it carefully and put it into 
the ket of his lounge jacket. He wrote a number of 
brie? notes, one to Colonel Adye, gave them to‘*his servant 
to take, with explicit instructions as to her way of leaving 
the house. “Thero is no danger,” he said, and added a 
mental reservation “to you.” He remained meditative for 
a space after doing this, and then returned to his cooling 
lunch. 

He ate with gaps of thought. Finally he struck the table 
sharply. “ We will have him!” he said, “and I am the 
bait. He will come too far.” 

He went up to the belvedere, carefully shutting every 


Every Thursd: 


| all the house. 


door after him. “It’s a game,” he said, “an odd game— but 
the chances aro all for me, Mr. Griffin, in spite of your 
invisibility. Griffin contra mundum -. with wu 
vengeance.” 

Ho stood at the window staring at the hot hillside. “He 
must got food every day—and I don’t envy him. Did he 
really sleep last night? Out in the open somewhere— 
secure from collisions. I wish we could get some good cold, 
wet woather instead of tho heat. He may bo watching me 
now.” 

Ho went close to the window. Something rapped smartly 
against the brickwork over the frame, and io him start 
violently back, 

“I'm getting nervous,” said Kemp. But it was five 
minutes before he went to the window again. “It must 
havo been a sparrow,” ho said. 

Presently he heard the front door bell ringing, and hurried 
downstairs. He unbolted and unlocked the door, oxamined 
tho chain, put it up, and opened cautiously without showing 
himself. A familjur voice hited him. It was Adye. : 

“ Your servant's beyn assaulted, Komp,” he said round the 
door, 

“What!” exclaimed Kemp. 

“Had that note of yours taken away from her. 
close about here. Let mo in.” 

Kemp released the chain, and Adye entered through as 
narrow an opening as possible, He stood in the hall, look- 
ing with intinite relief at Kemp refastening the door. 
“ Note was snatched out of her hand, Scared her horribly. 
She’s down at tho station, Hysteries. He's close here. 
What was it about?” 

Kemp swore. 

“What a fool I was,” said Kemp. “I might have known 
It’s not an hour's walk from Hintondean. Already!” 

“What's up?” said Adye. 

“ Look here!” said Kemp, and led the way into his study. 
He handed Adyo the Invisible Man's letter. Adyo read it, 
and whistled softly. ‘And you——” said Adye. 

“ Proposed a trap—liko a fool,” said Kemp, “and sent my 

eepoanl out hy a maid-servant—to him.” 

Adye followed Kemp's profanity. 

“Ho'll clear out,” said Adye. 

“Not him,” said Kemp. 

A resounding smash of glass camo from upstairs. 
had a silvery glimn of a little revolver half out of 
Kemp’s pocket. “It's a window, upstairs!” said Kemp, 
and led the way up. There came a second smash while 
thoy woro still on tho staircase. When they reached the 
study they found two of the three windows smashed, half 
the room littered with splintered glass, and one big flint 
lying on the writing table. The two men stopped in tho 
doorway contemplating the wreckage. Kemp swore again, 
and as he did so the third window wont with a snap like a 
pistol, hung starred for a moment, and collapsed in jagged, 
shivering triangles into tho room. 

“ What's this for?” said Adyo, 

“It’s a beginning,” snid Kemp. 

“ There's no way of climbing up here?” 

“Not for a cat,” said Kemp. 

“No shutters?” 

“Not here. All tho downstairs rooms—Hullo!” 

Smash, and then whack of boards hit hard came from 
downstairs. “ Confound him!” said Kemp. ‘That must 
he—-yes-——it’s one of the bedrooms. He's going to do 
Rut he’s a fool. The shutters are up and 
the glass will fall outside. He'll cut his feot.” 

Another window proclaimed its destruction. 
men stood on the landing perplexed. 

“I have it!” said Adyc. “Let me have a stick or 
something, and I’ go down to the station and get the 
bloodhounds put on. That ought to settle him!” 

Another window went the way of its fellows. 

“You haven't a revolver?” asked Adye. 

Kemp’s hand went to his pocket. ‘Then he hesitated _ 
«“T haven’t one—at least to spare.” 

“ll bring it back,” said Adye. ‘“ You’ll be safe hero.” 

Kemp, ashamed of his momentary lapse from truthful. 
ness, handed him the weapon. 

“ Now for the door,” said Adye. 

As they stood hesitating in the hall, they heard one of 
the first-Hoor bedroom windows crack and clash. Kemy 
went to the door and began to slip tho bolts as silently as 
possible. His face was a little paler than usual. 

“ You must step straight out,” said Kemp. 

In another moment Adye was on tho doorstep and the 
bolts were dropping back into the staples. Ho hesitated 
for 2 moment, feeling more comfortable with his back 
against the dcor. Then he marched, upright and square, 
down the steps. He crossed the lawn and approached the 
gate. A little breeze seemed to ripple over the grass 
Something moved near him. 

“Stop a bit,” said a Voice, and Adye stopped dead, and 
his hand tightened on tho revolver. 

“Well?” said Adye, white and grim, and every nerve tense, 

“Oblige me hy going back to the house,” said the Vovice, 
as tense and grim as Adye’s, 

“ Sorry,” said Adyo, a little hoarsely, and moistened his 
lips with his tongue. The Voice was on his left front, he 
thought : suppose he were to take his luck with a shot. 

“What are yougoing for?” aaid the Voice, and there was 
a quick movement of the two, and a flash of sunlight from 
the open lip of Adyo's pocket. 

Adye dksisted and thought. “Where I go,” he said 
slowly, “ is my own business.” The words were still on his 
lips, waen an arm came round his neck, his back folt a knee, 
and he'was sprawling backward, he drew clumsily and fired 
absurdly, and in another moment he was‘struck in the 
mouth and the revolver wreated from his grip. He made a 
vain clutch at a slippery limb, tried to struggle up and fell 
back. The Voice laughed. “I’d kill you now if it wasn’ 
the waste of a bullet,” it said. He saw the revolver in mid- 
air, six feet off, covering him. 

“Well?” said Adye, sitting up. 

“Get up,” said the Voice. 

Adye stood up. 


He’s 


Adye 


The two 


THE BIG BUDGET does it. And the B.B. has 
EST paper ever published. 
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“ Poker,” said Kemp, and rushed to the fender. 
He handed the poker he had carried to the policeman, 


“ Attention!” said the Voice, and then firmly, “don’t try 
Remember I can see your face, if you can't 


any games. ; ide 

ino. i tt back to the house.” and the dining-room one to the other. re 
ee ae Py aia Adye. He suddenly flung himself backward. “ Whup, said one 
“That's a pity,” said the Invisible Man. “I’ve got no } policeman, ducked, and caught the axo on his ker. The 
pistol snapped its penultimate shot and ripped a valuable 


quarrel with you.” , ; 

Adyo moistened his lips a He glanced away from 
tho barrel of the revolver, and saw the sea far off, very blue 
and dark under the midday sun, the smooth green down, the 
white cliff of tho head, and the multitudinous town, and 
suddenly he knew that life was very sweet. His eyes came 
back to this little metal thing hanging between Heaven and 
earth, six yards away. . 

“What am I to do?” he aaid sullenly. : 

“What am I to do?” asked the Invisible Man. “You 
will get help. Tho only thing is for you to go back.” 

“I will try. If he lets mein will you promise not to rush 
the door?” 

“T’ve got no quarrel with you,” said the Voice. 

Kemp had hurried upstairs after letting Adye out, and 
now, crouching among the broken glass, and peering 
cautiously over the edge of the study window sill, he saw 
Adye stand parleying with the unseen. “ Why doesn’t he 
fire?” whispered Kemp to himeelf. Then the revolver 
moved a little, and the glint of the sunlight flashed in 
Kemp’s eyes. He aliantedt them and tried to seo the 
course of the blinding beam. 

“Surely!” he said. “ Adye has given wp the revolver.” 

“Promise not to rush the door,” Adye was saying. 
“Don’t push a winning game too far. Give a man a 
chance.” 

“Yon go back to the honso. I tell you flatly I will not 
promise anything.” 

Adye’s decision seemed suddenly made. Ho turned 
towards the house, walking slowly with his hands behind 
him. Kemp watched him—puzzled. The revolver vanished, 
flashed again into sight, vanished again, and became 
evident on a closer scrutiny as a little dark object following 
Adye. Then things happened very quickly. Adye leapt 
backwards, swung round, clutched at this little ohject, 
missed it, threw up his hands and fell forward on his » 
leaving a little puff of blue in the air. Kemp did not hear 
the sound of the shot. Adye writhed, raised himself on 
one arm, fell forward, and lay: still. - 

Fora Kemp remained staring at the quiet careless- 
neas of Adye’s attitude. The afternoon was very hot and 
still, nothing seemed stirring in all the world save a couple 
of yellow butterflies chasing each other through the 
shrubbery between the house and the road gate. Adye lay 
on the lawn near the gate. The blinds of all the villas 
down the hill road were drawn, but in one little green 
summerhouse was a white figure, apparently an old man 
asleep. Kemp scrutinised the surroundings of the house 
for a glimpse of the revolver, but it had vanished. His 
eyes came back to Adye—— The 9 was opening well. 

Then came a ringing and knocking at the front door, 
that grew at last tumultuous, but, ews to Kemp’s 
instructions, the servants had locked themselves into their 
rooms. This was followed by a silence. Kemp sat listening 
and then began peering cautioualy out of the three windows, 
one after another. He went to the staircase head and stood 
listening uneasily. He armed himeelf with his bedroom 
poker, and went to examine the interior fastenings of the 
ground floor windows in. Everything was safe and 
quiet. He returned to the belvedere. Adye lay motionless 
over the edge of the gravel just as he had fallen. Coming 
along the road by the villas were the housemaid and two 
policemen. 

Everything was deadly still, The three people seemed 
very ceed in approaching. He wondered what his antagonist 
was doing. 

He started. There wasa smash from below. He hesitated 
and went downstairs again. Suddenly the house resounded 
with heavy blows and the splintering of wood. He heard 
a smash and the destructive clang of the iron fastenings of 
the shutters. He turned the key and opened the kitchen 


Sidney Cooper. The second policeman brought his poker 
down on the little weapon, as one might knock down a wasp, 
and sent it rattling to the floor. ; 

At the first clash the girl screamed, stood screaming fora 
moment hy the fireplace, and then ran to open the shutters 
—possibly ith an idea of escaping by the shattered 
window. oe 

‘Phe axe receded into tho passage, and fell to a position 
about two feet from the ground. They could hear the 
Invisible Man breathing. “Stand away you two,” he said. 
“T want that man Kemp.” : 

“We want you,” said the first policeman, making 8 

uick step forward and wiping with his poker at the Voice. 
The Invisible Man must have started back, and he blundered 
into the umbrella stand. 

Then, as the policeman staggered with the swing of the 
blow he had aimed, the Invisible Man countered with the 
axe, the helmet orumpled like paper, and the blow sent the 
man spinning to the floor at the head of the kitchen stairs. 

But the second policeman aiming behind the axe with his 
poker, hit something soft that snapped. ‘There was a sha: 
exclamation of pain and then the axe fell to the ground. 
The policeman wiped again at vacancy and hit nothing; ho 
put his foot on the axe, and struck in, Then he stood, 
poker clubbed, listening, intent for the slightest movement, 

He heard the dining-room window open, and @ quick rush 
of foet within, His companion rolled over and eat up, with 
the blood running down between his eye and ear. “ Where 
is he?” asked the man on the floor. 

“Don’t know. I’ve hit him. He’s standing somewhere 
in the hall. Unless ho’s slipped past you. Dr. Kemp— 
sir.” 

“Dr. Kemp,” cried the policeman again. 

The second policeman began struggling to his feet. He 
stood up. Suddenly the faint of bare feet on the 
kitchen stairs could be heard. “Yap!” cried the firat 

liceman, and flung his poker. It smashed a little gas 

racket. 

He made as if he would pursue the Invisiblo Man down- 
stairs. Then he thought better of it, and stepped into the 
diuing-room. 

“ Dr. Kemp——” he began, and stopped short. “ Dr. 
Kemp’s a hero,” he said, as his companion looked over 
his shoulder. 

The dining-room window was wide open, and neither 
handmaid nor Kemp was to be scen. . 

Rg second policeman’s opinion of Kemp was terse and 
vivid. 

(To be concluded.) 2 


A Grand New Story by MAX PEMBERTON, 
author of ‘‘ The Iron Pirate,” ‘‘The Impregnable 
City,’’ and other romances, will commence in the 
August Bank Holiday Number, published next 
Tharsday. The story is entitled ‘‘THE PHANTOM 
ARMY." . 

Of Se 

“I sEE that Johnstone is advertising his goods for 
sale for a ‘ fraction of their real value.’” 

“ Yes, about eight-fifths, I guess.” 

of 

Mamma: “ And how did my little pet get to sleep 
last night without mamma P ” 

Little Pet: «Papa tried to sing to me like you do, so 
I made haste and went to sleep so’s not to hear it.” 


— 


door. As he did so,the shutters, split and splintering, ‘3 . 
came flying inward. He stood seiaaie The srisiinee frome, HE (spooningly) “ Mary, my lass, will tha wed P ” 
save for one cross bar, was still intact, but only little teeth | She (scornfally): “ Not likely. 


He (wrathfully): “If I'd a knowed that a bit sooner 
I would’na have ordered t’ last quart!” 


— > 


A CERTAIN very near-sighted old lady could never be 
induced to admit the fact, but persisted in declarin: 
that her sight was excellent. One day a waggis 
Shige —— ig agers eye in the side of the 

arn, an ing her on the other side of the 
asked her if she cold see it. Posie 
, “Oh, yes,” she replied, looking hard in the direction 
cane ed, “ Ican see the needle easily; but whar’s the 

1m 


of glass remained in the frame. The shuttera had been 
driven in with an axe, and now the axe was Peeorading in 
sweeping blows upon the window frame and the iron bars 
defending it. Then suddenly it leapt aside and vanished. 

He saw the revolver lying on the path outside, and then 
the little weapon sprang into the air. He dodged back. 
The revolver cracked just too late,.and a splinter from the 
on of the closing door flashed over his head. Heslammed. 
and locked the door, and as he stood outside he heard 
Griffin shouting and Tanghing. Then the blows of the 
axe with its splitting and smashing consequences, were 
resumed. 

Kemp stood in the passage trying tothink. In a moment 
the Invisible Man would be in the kitchen. This door 
would not keep him a moment, and then—— 

A ringing came at the front door again. It would be 
the policemen. He ran into the hall, put up the chain, 
and drew the bolts. Hoe made the girl speak before he 
dropped the chain, and the three people blundered into the 
house in a heap, and Kemp slammed the door again. 

“The Invisible Man!” said Kemp. “He haga revolver, 
with two shots—left. He’s killed Adye. Shot him any- 
how. Didn’t you see him on the lawn? He’s lying there.” 

“Who?” said one of the policemen. 

* Adye,” eaid ee 

“ We came in the backway,” said the girl. 

“ What's that smashing?” asked one of the policemen. 

“He's in the kitchen—or will be. He has found an 
axe-~—” 

Suddenly the house was full of the Invisible Man’s 
resounding blows on the kitchen door. The girl stared 
towards the kitchen and stepped into the dining room. 

Kemp tried to explain in broken sentences, They heard 
the kitchen door give. 

“This way,” cried Kemp, bursting into activity, and 
bundled the policemen into the dining-room doorway. 
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CYCLING INSURANCE FOR £100. 


GUARASTEED BY THE OCEAN AcciDENT & GuaRaNTEE CorPoratiox, Lr, 


—- 
Pa 


We undertake to pry ONE HUNDR 

whomsoever the Editor of PEARSON'S eho Re 
may decide to be Nert-of-kin of any Cyclist who meets his death 
by an accident while actually riding a Cycle. The only 
cepa the cies rege must at the time of the 
accident be the possessor of a copy o the current number 
PEARSON S WEEKLY, which must bear his aah! 
signature in ink on theline left dlank at the foot of this notice. 
The copy need not be upon the person at the time of the 
accident. Notice of accident must be given within three days, 
and eat must have occurred within tuenty-four hours of the 
accident. 


Signature 


Available until midnight, July 31st, 1897, 


nents of bearing-reins, 


tg fet diet. 
coffee, and his physicians consider it imperative 
should always perative that he 


of the 

long life and perfect health to the fact that h 

served an almost ascetic simplicity of life. bel 
e 

months of the year he is at work by four in the morning, 


jarenalist in Great 


There is a portrait of a baby hymn writer in this week’s SUNDAY READER. 


NOTABLE PLAYERS ON THE 
WORLD'S STAGE, 


Tne Duke of Portland is one of the stron 


gest oppo- 
Tue Duchess of Albany was the first lady of the 


Royal Family who took to cycling. 


Tue King of Siam expects to spend a quarter of g 


million sterling during his journey to Europe. 


Tue German Emperor has been put on : 
He is not alowed to drink ae 


ve eight hours’ sleep. 
PRincE GEORGE OF GREECE combines the traditional 


jollity of a sailor with a real aptitude for his profession, 


‘e is enormously popular with the Athenian fous 
three 


ladies. In one season he shattered the floors o} 
Greek ball-rooms, for he weighs over twenty stone and 
is 6ft. 4in. in height. 


Me. G. F. Watts can certainly claim to bei 
test artists in the wuHik, He attributes he 


Every day 


gets up before sunrise, and during the summer 


ALTHOUGH the best gloves in the world are made in 


Belgium, King Leopold never, not even in full uniform 
nor in the coldest weather, will consent to don a pair. 
Strict on the subject of etiquette, he, however, insists 
that his 
should be irreproachably gloved. 


ntlemen-in-waiting and his aides-de-camp 


Tue Duke of Fife is not only without an heir to his 


dukedom, but also without an heir to his earldom. Still, 
atts mk at ay caeay zon should he die sonless, a 
claimant mi a xr from unexpected quarte 

the Duke diguas ie ba vs Wat Ea 
Fife’s eldest son, and he should therefore have o number 
of kinsmen from younger sons, of whom there were six. 


descended from the first Earl of 


TE Duchess of Cleveland, mother of Lord Rosebery, 


is one of Her Mujesty’s surviving bridesmaids, and she. 
can certainly claim to have been the most clever and 
original of them all. She has travelled more widely 
than an 
work of “ Battle Abbey” deserves a high place in the 
mass of literature written about old houses and 
genealogies. 


British woman of rank now living, and her 


Miss Constance GorRDON CUMMING is one of the 


most enterprising and remarkable of women travellers 
the world has ever seen. 
Himalayas, and she had at that time no thought of how 
great a 
great hobby is a mission to the Chinese blind, and to 
this excellent work she devotes most of the profits of her 
many delightful books of travel. 


Her first trip was to the 


art wandering was to take in her life. Her 


Lapy VIOLET GREVILLE is the only titled woman 
Britain. Soon aftey she married 
yr. now Lord, Greville, she turned her thoughts to 


: 


literature, and now there is scarcely @ single form of 


literary work with which she is not familiar, from play- 
writing to paragraphing. When quite a girl she was 
very fond of writing short curtain-raisers for amatear 
performances, and she has remained a very excellent 
actress. 

Tue Grand Duchess Tatiana Nicolavna, although not 
yet a month-old baby, enjoyed an income from the day 
of her birth. For the present, this little Rossian | 
princess has the privilege of being the Queen's youngest 
great-grandchild, and many people are astonished that 
the Tsar and Tsaritza did not give their Jubilee child 
the name of her venerable great-grandmother. But 
Tatiana is a very popular name umong the Russian 
poem: It is the first time that a grand duchess hss 

n given the homely appellation. 

Mr. Ruskin is fond of talking of hia strange child- 
hood. He was brought up in a house of the old-fashioned 
and straightlaced kind. The Bible was read through, 
every line of it every year, the columns of figures in 
Leviticus and Numbers not being omitted. Few 
are aware how strongly Ruskin advocates matrimony 
for all and sundry ; indeed, he has sometimes laughingly 
asserted that in his ideal state all men should be com- 
pelled to m at twenty-one, with the exception 
idlers and spendthrifta, who should be punished by being 
refused hymeneal happiness till the age of twenty-two. 
The exceptionally good young man, on the other 
would be rewarded with a bride at twenty. 

Mr. Soroman J. Sotoman, the brilliant 
Jewish portrait painter who makes a speciality 
literary celebrities, has just joined the great army of 
Benedicks. He was in his day one of the most brilliant 
Royal Academy students, and he also studied 
Germany, Paris, Italy, Spain, and Morocco. 
work is full of eastern brilliancy and colour. He first 
exhibited some ten and since then he 
Unlike many pain! 
he is nipgularly modest and retiring in his manner. 
often tells 


mistook him for a carpenter, and tried to force a shilisg 


man who washed m icture, are 
Soloman answered bright! : “No, sir, it was the other 
man.” “ You may keep the shilling for your honesty, 
replied the as artist, and thie shilling bas bes 
preserved by the recipient with great care. 
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WHAT IS “THE GREATEST TRIPLE ALLIANCE THE WORLD HAS EVER SEEN”? 


TELEPHONING RABBITS. 


Aw old Scotch woman, who had never heard about or 
seen a telephone, went into a butcher's shop for a rabbit. 
The butcher had two shops which were counected by 
telephone. As they did not have a rabbit in that shop, 
they telephoned to the other shop and had one sent up. 
The old lady, on meeting a friend, said to her : 

“T’ve just been to the butcher's for a rabbit; and he 
gaed to a hole in the wa’, an’ said, ‘Bring up a rabbit.’ 
‘And in twa or three meenits in comes a laddie we 

e 


rabbit. Ma certie, I'N no eat it; it’s no cannie. 
can dae what ye like wi’ it.” 


—_—» $<. 
CLIPPING A FERRET’S WINGS. 


A man who kept a ferret, having to go into the 
country, left the cage with the ferret in charge of a 
neighbour till he should return. 

The neighbour incautiously opened the cuge door, and 
the ferret escaped, whereupon the owner brought a 
claim against him for damages. The following was the 
Gecision of the learned county magistrate before whom 
the case was brought : 

“No doubt,” he said to the neighbour, “no doubt 
you were wrong to open the door of the cage; but,” he 
added, turning to the owner, “ you were wrong, too. 
Why did you not clip the creature's wings ?” 


—— se 
THE INFANT AGAIN. 


“Why do you part your hair in the middle?” said 
Mrs. Jones to Mrs. rown. “It is not nearly so 
becoming as at the side. I used to part mine in the 
same way until I knew better.” 

The conversation then became general, and Mrs, 
Villiams told how she used to do her hair, and 

rs, Jenkins lamented the bad taste of the present 
styles of hair-dressing. ae ; 

The only lady who did not join in the conversation 
was Edith’s mother, who sat silent in the corner. 
Evidently Edith did not like to see her mother ignored, 
as she thought, for presently her little voice was heard 
to exclaim : : 

“ My mother parts her hair on the table!” 


Seg 
FRENCH FOR WHISKERS. 


One morning lately a London merchant came to his 
oftice with a bad cold in his -head, and the first letter 
he dictated was to his wife in the country, in which he 
told her that owing to the fact that he had slept the 
night before in a draught, and the wind had blown 
through his pyjamas, he had caught a pretty severe 
cold. The word “ pyjamas” was a new one for the 
typine, and she paused. a 

“How do you spell that word, sir?” she inquired. 

“ p.y-j-a-m-a-s,’ spelled the merchant slowly. und 
added’: “ Didn't you ever have to write it before ? ” 

“No, sir.” 

“In that case, I suppose you don’t know what it 
means?” 

“Yes, sir,” she murmured hesitatingly, “I think I 
know what it means.” 

“ Well, what is it?” 

“It’s French for whiskers.” 

And the merchant, in the kindness of his heart, smiled 
eweetly, and told the young lady she had guessed it the 
very first time. 

—— 


"Bus Driver (to hated rival): “ Ah, don’t you talk 
about faces. Yours is like a waxwork wot’s n too 
near a stove.” 


—_stto—_ 


Po.xy : “ What's Freddie crying for?” 
Dolly: ‘Because he dug a big hole in the garden, 
and mother won’t let him bring it into the house.” 


—_+}—_—_ 


Miss GusHINGTON : “Oh, papa, do you remember the 
meaning of different names? Now, William means 
good. I wonder what Arthur means?” 

Papa (severely): ‘‘I hope Arthur means business, 
Mathilda!” 

—— fe 

Extract from a letter written from college: “Iam 
much rejoiced, dearest uncle, that you are coming to 
visit me next Monday. I will be at the station to meet 
the train. As we haven't seen each other for a pag 
time, that I may easily recognise you, hold a five-poun 
note in your right hand.” 


~~ Gee = - 


“Your Majesty,” said Sir Walter Raleigh to Queen 
Elizabeth, “I am writing a sonnet to you.” 

“Indeed!” said the Queen, pleased. 

“Yes,” said Raleigh, “ but I'm very much perplexed. 
For the sake of my poem would you allow me to seem 
to be disrespectful in just one lineP I speak of you as 
the finest Queen there is, and of bow yom do things with 
a whiz, and how your h is full of fizz; and then 
4 rhymes give out, your Royal Highness will 

me allude to you as Liz. May IP’ 


THE STAFF OF LIFE. 


Wneat contains about 70 per cent. of starch. 


THE first successful flour-mill was erected in London 
in 1764, 

One hundred pounds of flour will yield over 1301b. 
of bread. 


Durina the past eleven years £350,000,000 has been 
sent out of this country for wheat and flour. 


In the course of the grinding operations, the wheat 
as it passes from grain to flour nearly doubles ita bulk. 


An France, when the use of yeast was firet introduced, 
it was decmed by the medical faculty to be so injurious 
to health that its use was prohibited under the severest 
penalties. 


In the East Indies, as well us in Scotland, flour is 
kneaded with water, and rolled into thin sheets us 
scones, The Passover cakes of the Israelites were pre- 
pared in this way. 


In the earlier periods of history the people had no 
other method of making bread than by roasting corn, 
and beating it in mortars, then wetting it and forming 
the mass into a course cake. 


THE Pillsbury Flour Mills in New York State, which 
are the largest in the world, consume over 32,000 
bushels of wheat per day, or sufficient to feed two cities 
as large as New York for twenty-four hours. 


THE “ golden aes ” has served for currency in the 
remote parts of Europe from the time of the ancient 
Greeks to the present day, and in Norway it used to be 
deposited in banks, and, as a matter of course, lent and 
borrowed just the same as hard cash. 


AccorpIneG to Herault, during the siege of Paris by 
Henry IV. a famine raged, and bread sold at a crown a 
pound. When this was consumed the people, maddened 
with hunger, exhumed the dried bones from the charnel- 
house of the Holy Innocents, and from these made a 
kind of bread. 


UNTIL recent years our bakers had not improved 
upon the method used in the bakeries of Pompeii—viz., 
by burning wood in the floor of the oven itself until the 
proper eiperptice had been reached, then cleaning out, 
and introducing the loaves. Nowadays our large 
Ler are fitted with ovens heated with flues, gas, or 

eam. 


ALMosT all the modern mills are constructed on what 
is termed the automatic system, that is, the conveyance 
of the material from one point in the mill to another is 
done by mechanical means, so that it may be said of the 
gveat bulk of them that through the various processes, 
from receiving the corn to dispatching the flour, it is 
never stopped on its journey or touched by hand. 


THE cultivation of wheat in the United Kingdom is 
on the decline, and we have now more than ever to 
depend on foreign supplies. There is, however, no 
reason why England should not increase her present 
growth; this would find employment for farm-labourers, 
millers, and farmers; and thus tend to stop the migra- 
tion of the country population into the already over- 
crowded cities. 


AERATED bread is prepared by a patent process, and 
was at one time greatly in demand. The flour is first 
placed in a strong iron box, and moistened with carbonic 
acid water. The dough is then worked up by machinery 
for a few minutes. From the Box it is dropped into 
moulds, which form it into loaves. It is then placed in 
an oven, when the carbonic acid, previously introduced 
with the water in the dough, expands, and thus forms a 
bread, light and palatable. 


THE only adulteration which we now occasionally find 
in bread is alum, which is added for the purpose of 
giving the admired white appearance to the loaf. Alum 
may be detected in bread by laying a piece in a saucer 
and pouring upon it a small quantity of tincture of 
logwood, which has previously been mixed with its own 
bulk of carbonate of ammonia solution. If alum is 
present the bread will burn blue by this treatment, if 
pure it will assume a rose pink. 


Tue “Wheat King” of the world belongs to 
Argentina, He is an Italian emigrant, named Guazone, 
and his broad acres are “bituated in the south of the 
province of Buenos Ayres. His crop occupies an area 
of 66,270 acres, which is not far short of the area of the 
Welch county of Flint. He numbers his workmen by 
the thousand, and each one receives a certain share of 
the profits. When his season's crop is harvested he fills 
over three thousand railway trucks with the grain. 


I BEREBY CERTIFY that the premium in respeot of 
PEARSON’S WEEKLY £2,000 RAILWAY INSURANCE, and also 
of the CYCLING INSURANCE has been paid up to July Sist, 1897, 
and that therefore every purchaser oj PraRson's WEEKLY is 
insured with this Company against Fatal Ratlway Accident to the 
extent of TWO THOUSAND POUNDS, under the conditions named 
in the coupon on page 39, and against Fatal Cycling Accident under 
the conditions named in the coupon on page 42. 
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ONE CONSOLATION. 


Mrs. McGinty had just lost her son, and the village 
arson had called on her for the purpose of comforting 
er in her distress. They talked a his many virtues, 

and in the sadness of the moment forgot his fuilings. 

“Do not grieve, my good soul,” pa) the parson, fegl- 

ingly. ‘Remember that these great trials are always | 
mercies in disguise.” . 

The old woman pondered over these words for a few 

minutes, and then a light suddenly came into her eyes. 

“Yes,” she replied, * that’s true. Now I come to think 

of it, Edward ulways was a big eater!" 


a a 
NO DANGER WHATEVER. 


Ir was during a recent smull-pox scare in o certain 
town in the Midlands. 

An old lady from the country thought she would like 
to take a cab, but she was rather anxious, having heard 
that many of the cabs had been used to carry small-pox 
patients to the huspitals. 

She asked the driver whether there was any risk of 
catching the disease. 

“Not in the least, mum,” answered cabby. “I’vo had 
one of my back wheels vaccinated, mum!” 

Thus reassured, the old lady stepped in and proceeded 
on her way. 


ot 
WHAT LAUGHING GAS CAN DO. 


Tuey had a funny incident at a certain college one 
day. Professor S. was going to experiment with laugh- 
ing gas when he overheard a student say that under its 
influence no one was responsible for what he said, and 
he would take advantage of this and tell Professor S, 
what he thought of him. 

When the class met, Professor S. quietly suid he would 
like for purposes of illustration toadanaistar the gas to 
some member, and the student volunteered. The leather 
bag was connected with his mouth. He pretended to be 
very much excited, and began to abuse and swear at the 
Professor. Professor S. let him go on awhile, and then 
said he needn't be so irresponsible, the gas hadn't been 
turned on yet. 

Only those who bave been to college and know how a 
chemistry class can applaud can adequately imagine the 
uproar that followed. 


— —~— fo - 
HE NEVER TRIED IT AGAIN. 


A BRIGADE-MAJOR serving in Gibraltar was in the 
habit of giving to soldiers who had indulged not wisely 
but too well, a note addressed to the sergeant of the 
guard, in which it was written: 

“ Please confine bearer.” 

One day an astute Irishman happened to be one of 
the victims, and was handed the note and: ordered te 
return to the burracks at once to deliver it. 

On his way he met the brigade-major’s groom, and, 
knowing the contents of the note, asked him as a favour 
to take it to the barracks, as he did not wish to return 
for an hour or two. 

When the groom delivered it he was, of course, 
confined to the guardroom. 

The major, on learning the truth, said no more about 
it, thinking it very smart on the part of the soldier, and 
never again tried it. 


Aw Irishman who had commenced building a wall 
round his lot, of rather uncommon dimensions, viz., four 
feet high and six fect wide, was asked the object by a 
friend. ‘To save repairs, my honey; don't you see 
that if it ever falls dows, it will be higher than it is 
now.” 


“Au, dearest Irma, what_ecstasy lies in this sweet 
passion of love, which makes the heart flutter and the 
pulse beat faster.” 

IrMA: (recent graduate of a medical school, seizing 
his hand) “ Ha, villain! You are deceiving me! Your 
pulse is quite normal—only seventy-two. Begone 4” 

-- —age—- — 

In a Scotch village a minister's son was going out 
shooting. He turned away his head to look at some- 
thing and fell over a barrow, which the Highland 
gardener was using. 

M.S.: “ What are you domg with that barrow stuck 
there in the way, Donald?” 

Donald: “Oich, man, how could she see to shoot 
rabbits and hares when she couldn't see ta parrow ? ” 


—— 


A poor woman who kept a small shop in a Northern 
village, and who was troubled with a husband who could 
scarcely be considered a credit to the family, one day 
found herself a widow through the sudden demise of 
her spouse. : 

Said a lady: “Iam sure, Mrs. G., you must miss 
your husband.” 

“Well, mum, it do seem queer to go into the shop and 
find something in the till.” 


In Toronto, according to THE SUNDAY READER, business of every kind is suspended on the Sabbath. 
Even trams and cabs and ’buses do not run, 
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HOW NEWSPAPERS GET 
THEIR NEWS, 


Part II. 
. REUTER'S AGENCY. 


Tue famous agency, known as Reuter's, with its 
world-wide reputation, is established in London in the 
very heart the City, just off Cheapside, in the 
thoroughfare known as the Old Jewry. Here Paul 
Julius renter transferred his central offices from Aix-la- 
Chapelle, on the connecting of Dover and Calais by the 
electric telegraph cable in 1851. The ramifications of 
Reuter's agency extend throughout the whole world, not 
only the civilised portion of it, but in many uncivilised 
places as well. = 

There is one striking difference between Dalziel’s 
Agency and Reuter’s. F will be told next week, Dal- 
ziel’s rely on the Continent on their own special corres- 
pondents. Reuter's, however, who were the first to 
start this collection of foreign news from all parts of the 
earth—at atime, it must be remembered, when such a 
thing was very much more difficult than it is to-day— 
allied their agency with that of several others in Conti- 
nental countries, in order to get as efficient a service as 
possible. 

Hence the 


receive much of their news from 
the Agence Havas, in France; from Stefani’s Agency, 
in Italy; the Wolff Bureau, in Germany; and the 
Associated Press, in America. Besides these, however, 
Reuter's have epecial agents of their own in all the 
largest cities of Europe, and the vast amount of news, 
much of it extremely important, which one sees in the 
daily papers as emanating from Reuter’s Agency, 
testifies to the vigilance and enterprise of the earliest of 
foreign news-gatherers. 

The marked feature that strikes one at Reuter’s, in the 


probebly’ the number 
telegra 8, or dispatch 
ce ne seem to be here, 


there, and everywhere about the 
premises. Many of them are 
accomplished oyclists, and by 
their aid the messages, after 
4 bering gone the usual course of 
| gub-edii and correcting, are 
~. dispatched to the various news- 
: paper offices of London. 

other interesting fact in 
connection with Reuter’s is that 
almost all their messages from 
European cities and capitals are 
forwarded in the French or Ger- 
man languages, and translated after arriving at the 
London Central Office. Of course this necessitates a 
special staff of foreign correspondence clerke to look 
after this department of thé business. But such a 
course has its advantages in a busy news-agency, and 
these are too obvious to need detailing. 

The triumphs of Reuter’s would take too og he 
tell. Owing to their unique foreign system, they have 
not the “warm” competition that the “home” news 
agencies have to contend with; but wherever there 
happens anything of importance unexpectedly in 
foreign climes, there, as sure as fate, one of the first 
persons to turn up on the scene of action is the 
ubiquitous “Reuter’s Own Correspondent.” Hardly 
has the news of the Drummond Castle’s wreck ed 
from one peasant to another on the French coast, before 
there begins to come long telegrams from Reuter’s 
agent, on the spot, giving as full details as can possibly 
be got, ready for the next day’s newsparera. 

uch of what Reuter’s is now is due, of course, to 
Baron Reuter himself, and to his son, Mr. Herbert 
Reuter; but there can te no doubt that a vast amount 
of credit for the successful working of the immense 
runifications belonging to the Agency in the Old 
Jewry must be given to the energetic and pushing 
euak workers in the firm, who are the guiding spirits 

ere. 


Baron REvTEs. 


THE PRESS ASSOCIATION. 


The Press Association, under the able management of 
Mr. Robbins, is located in New Bridge Street, E.C., and 
hence fs close to the offices of all the great London 
dailics. This agency is concerned almost exclusivel, 
in the gathering her of “‘ Home” news as en 
to“ Foreign” intelligence, which it leaves to Reuter’s 
Telegram Company, which acts as the Press Association's 
representatives outside the British Islands. 

here is another im t difference between the 
Press Association and other well-known agencies, namely, 
that the former ia a company formed by the newspaper 
peopnes themselves, for tele own mutual benefit, and 
ence is not looked upon at all as a dividend-paying 
concern. The shareholders do not look to get much in 
that line; they took up the matter to get news at the 
time when the Government took over the telegraphs of 
the country from private companies, in 1870. 

The P.A. sends out its news continually during the 
@ay for the evening papers, and from 6 p.m. onwards 
for the daily mo pers. It has its separate 
“services” dealing with financial, sporting, and other 
matters, each at a settled tariff per year. There is 
a special correspondent of the P.A. in every town of 
the United Kingdom, and in most cases his items are 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY, 


gent direct to the central office in New Bridge Street. 
In the most important instances, however, the news 18 
sent direct to every newspaper subscribing fora particular 
eervice. 


office has a large number of 0 
bring up news daily of any special event, much in the 
way of the old penny-a-lir-r. Thus the Association is 
occasionally liable to be hoaxed, but every such report 
is carefully examined and verified as far as possible 
before being sent out to the newspapers; and it says 
much for the capital m: 
intricate organisation that the P.A, has never yet been 
“ hoaxed,” and fallen a victim. 


it started in Wine Office Court, some twenty-seven years 
ago, was £25,000 a year, whereas to-day it is no less than 


Houses of Parliament, who work, of course, in relays. 


is only space to mention one or two. 
agency which managed to 
famous letter to Mr. T. B. 
tion. How it did it, I am not at liberty to say, but it 
may interest the reader to know that the P.A. received 
the news at eleven p.m. on the very same day the letter 
was written and posted, and had actually put all the 
next morning's papers in possession of the facts before 
the letter itself ha 


receives, the late election at South 
stance. The P.A. received news by telephone that 
Banes had beaten Keir Hardie. On this report being 
sent to acertain London daily, t 
the news was false, as it had just had its own reporter's 
message that Keir Hardie was returned. As the 
telephone and renee offices were now closed, special 
means had to be ta’ 

twenty minutes it was shown that the 


sent the wrong result to the newspaper in question from 
the telegraph office. 


news! 


transmission.’ Now ‘punching’ is a 


WEEK UNDINe 
JULY 3], lsy?, 


SARAH BERNHARDT AS A 
MILLINER. 


No one has ever questioned Mme. Sarah Bernhardt; 
versatility or even her ability as a business ca pa 
manager of her own affairs, but the precise measure of 
her sagacity has never been suspected until ehe 
founded a millinery establishment in cae York. 

Having remained long enough in New York to reach 
the perfectly eafe conclusion that, with the city over. 
flowing with millinery shops, there would still be room 
for an establishment that pene the “ Bernhardt 
bonnet,” she decided to send over two charming youn 
Parisiennes and fourteen trunks of bats and bonnets, a 

The drawing features of the new establishment are 
these: It will bear Mme. Sarah's name; it will displa 
hats of Mme. Sarah's own choosing; and it will be 
supervised and given the proper air of distinction b 
Mme. Sarah’s own niece. Nor is the latter item the 
least important. Mlle. Suryta Bernhardt is alre 
there, having arrived several weeks ago with her 
companion, Mdlle. Yette de la Piedra, 


ee § 
WHEN THE EARTH SHOOK. 


I was staying on the Riviera (says a correspondent) 
when the famous earthquake of 1 occurred. I wag 
awakened by a shock which dashed two pictures off the 
wall of my room and upset the washhand-stand. While 
] was striking a match another shock strewed me and 
some chairs among some fragments of broken crockery. 

I had presence of mind enough to remember that 
during an earthquake you are no safer in the streets 
than in a cove building, so I dressed without mad 
preciniene , and after a desperate struggle to open my 

loor—which bad got jammed—walked downstairs. 

The sight was one never to be forgotten. Men, 
women, and children in dishabille were huddled in the 
front hall erying, shrieking, and praying. Some had 
bolted out of doors with hardly any. clothes on, and had 
ear for the sea, where they clamoured to go out in 

ats. 

Among the panic-stricken folk yas an old gentleman 
in pyjamas who had come down the stairs three steps at 
atime. But on reaching the ball, he exclaimed that he 
had forgotten something and must go back. His friends 
shouted to him that the upper storeys were dangerous; 
but he turned a deaf ear, bounded upstuirs, and 

resently returned ee The thing which he had 
orgotten was his set of false teeth ! 


a i 
ANIMALS THAT DO SUMS. 


THERE can be no doubt that many animals possess, 
toa certain extent, the power of calculating, and are 
capable thereby, of grappling with the significance of 
certain figures. 

Especially is this true as regards the monkey, the 
chimpanzee notably, who, by a cultivated accomplish- 
ment is enabled to hand the visitor the particular 
number of straws asked for. 

The elephant, too, is not to be despised as a calcu- 
oe animal, and it is related that one of his species, 
who had always been accustomed to receive at meal- 
time twenty-pieccs of cake, openly rebelled when, on 
one occasion, only nineteen pieces of the currant 
delicacy were placed before him, and, what is more, ho 
could not be induced to touch a morsel until the 
twentieth piece was produced. 

Dogs and horses, as is well known, have roved to be 
animals of a calculating turn of mind, and their intel- 
ligence in this respect has often been shown on the 
variety stage boards. 

Everybody remembers the remarkable horse who 
some time ago displayed his talents nightly at a well- 
known London place of entertainment. Not only could 
he,on request, pick out any number required from @ 
whole heap, but he was an adept at simple addition, 
stamping his foot to represent each number. He was 
also an accomplished musician, playing the piano with 


Mr. Robbins informed me, also, that the London 
“irregulars ” who still 


ment of such a large and 
Its success is shown by the fact that its income, wher 
6,000. It has tickets for fifteen reporters in the 


Of its great triumphs in being first in the field there 
The P.A. was the 
t hold of Lord Rosebery's 
Hlis announcing his resigna- 


even reached Mr. Ellis! 
As a proof of its energy in verif, = 
cs 


the news it 
am is an in- 


that paper replied that 


en to obtain the right result, and in 
P.A.’s first 
message was quite correct, and that the operator had 


The P.A. copy from Westminster is sent to the 
General Post Office by pneumatic tube, and from the 
G:P.O. on to the newspapers. The P.A. pays the G.P.O. 
no less than £40,000 a year for the transmiesion of its 


It is to Mr. Robbins that credit is due for a plan 
which will obviate (when it is accepted) the block often 
caused by news on the telegraph wires during a Parlia- 
mentary session. The block arises-from the fact that 
press news goes on the wire at the rate of seventy-five 
words for a certain sum before 6 p.m., but after that 
time it is one hundred words for that eum. Hence, 
large accumulations of copy are always waiting at 
6 p.m. for forwarding, and the telegraph is often blocked 
for hours. Thus little copy is received by the papers 
till after 8 p.m., though it was handed in at six. 

Mr. Robbins proposes that the P.O. Authorities 
should allow newspa! “to be handed iti before 
six, in order that it might be p d for transmission 
at that time. The provincial pa would then 
get their news by 6.30 p.m. But the Department— 
oh, that delicious red tape !—whilst atknowledging the 
great benefit that would follow from adopting this 
simple plan, says: “ Act of Parliament says, ‘ six o'clock 
eC hat will do for us. We can't take anything 

ore. Also Act says: ‘Telegrams handed in for 
i t of tranemission ! 
So in, we can’t think of such a thing! Ob, dear, no! 
‘ Allis done in strict pela ae 

But Mr. Robbins’ cleverly simple plan will be carried 
out some day. 

(Next week: DALZIEL’s AGENCY AND THE CENTRAL 
News AGENCY.) 


— jo 
SMALL Boy: “ Papa, why do they call these spring 
Ee 
apa (trying to carve one): “Because they sprin 
back when people attempt to carve them.” si tit 


TO YE GOOD FOLK OF ae alee a ee ubli = troduced 
] me years ago the Britis ic were introdu 
HOUT EPORT: toa nanarkeble pedonn ing dae whose exhibition was 


quite different to that usually given by performing 
animals, for the sagacious creature was 2 bom 
arithmetician. Not only could he add up figures with 
a rapidity that would have done credit to any student of 
mental arithmetic, but he could subtract, multiply, and 
divide! 

A story illustrating the wonderful sagacity of the 
shepherd's collie dog is told ina Highland newspaper. 
A shepherd, during the washing season, was in the 
habit of driving ten sheep at a time down to the 
washing troughs, and the dog noticing this, persisted in 
helping his master in this direction by running up an 
driving down the exact number required. , 

This he repeated until every sheep had received the 
necessary washing at his master’s hande. ' 

Many birds, to a mild degree, are capable © 
a are regular lapees of time, and it ie 4 remark- 
able fast that some birds, especially the raven, Joo 
forward to the arrival of Sundays, for their instin 
tells them that on that day they are able to presen 
unusual audacity, obviously born of their calculated 
sense of immunity from powder and shot. 


Tax beach at Southport will for some days be the sccne of a 
namber of al fresco entertainments provided by an individual 
known as “‘ The Mysterious Magician.’ 

These entertainments will be absolutely free, but it is to be 
hoped that something will be contributed by the audience towards 
the Farsn Air Funp which it is intended to assist. 

“The Mysterious Mugician’s ’’ programme will be found to bo 
unique and startling, an of a high-class character. In fact, some 
of his original ig eid have been performed by him on several 
occasions before Royalty. You will know when and where he is 
performing by keeping your eyes open for one of the handbills he 
is distributing promiscuously about the town, and I sincerely hope 
that you will make an effort to be present. 

I should like you to clearly understand that no charge is made 
for these entertainments, and that every coin voluntarily 
contributed will be entirely devoted to the Fresu Ain Funp. 
The whole cost of the undertaking is borne by the proprietors of 
Pearson's ag 6 

When ‘The Mysterious Magician” has finished with South- 
port, he will go on to New Brighton, and then to Barmouth, 
avd Llandudno, in fact to every important seaside resort 
throughout England and Wales. 

You Will be notified every week of his whereabouts, so that all 
those who appreciate ability of the highest order will be able to 
enjoy.themselves, 


The One Word Competition in THE BIG BUDGET Is rivalling the Pictura Puzzles. It's so simple, a baby could do it! 


| 


WEEK ENDING 
JuLy 31, 1897. 


: Mois cates acs 


WHAT IS “THE GREATEST TRIPLE ALLIANCE THE WORLD HAS EVER SEEN”? 


| Ret enone ae 


RESULT OF 


WORD PICTURE COMPETITION. 


KEY. 


1. Dean READER,—ON Tuesday, June 15th, go toa 
newsagent and ask for THe Bia Bupcer. It’s a great 
thing, so don’t miss it. In Tug Bic Bupger you will 

tee papers fora penny. It will contain pictures 

yy the hundred, long tales and short tales, articles to 

inform and articles to amuse, prizes for men and women, 

for boys and girls. It is the most amazing paper under 
the sun; purchase a copy and see. 

2, The Chinese are known to be exceedingly expert 
in carving, as the remarkable balls one in another attest. 
They can remove the inside from oranges and substitute 
jellies, and are able to open eggs and fill them with nuts 
and sweets without showing any mark of the incision. 
How it is done is one of the mysteries which they have 
kept to themselves. 

3, In the course of the next few weeks five hundred 
horseless cabs will be put on the streets of Paris, and a 
number of coachmen are already taking lessons outside 
the fortifications. To make a distinction between the 
driver of an ordinary cab and the driver of a motor car, 
it is proposed to apply the term chauffeurs to the latter. 


4. The longest telephone in the world at present is 
about 1,400 miles. It runs from Boston to St. Louis. 
Running close to it ie the line from New York to 
Chicago. These telephone machines are quite as audible 
as are those between two different parts of the same 
city. 

5. The nettle plant is now being used for the Rarposs 
of making a very fine quality of silk. The bark is 
stripped by hand, and is washed and otherwise prepared 
to be woven into thecloth, which, however, is never offered 
for sale, the native consumption being adequate to 
employ it all. 

6. Where to go and what roads to take are questions 
that every cyclist finds a difficulty in answering. A 
good road map is an indispensable part of every rider’s 
outfit. No better county map has ever been produced 
than those given away weekly with the ATHLETIC 
Recogp. 


LIstT OF WINNERS. 

No person in this competition succeeded in solving every 
one of the puzzles. The most nearly correct attempt was 
that sent by 

Me W. J. Cvarse, 
98, Great Tower Street, E.C., 
who failed in only three words, and who therefore receives 
a cheque for £50. 
Fifty prizes of One Pound cach have been sent to the 
S following competitors: 


Miss E. T. Phillips, 48, College Strect, Chelsea: A. P. Kemp, 1, Brooms- 
kei Breet: Weal Hatnpetend if. Cockerill, Lyd, Kent: W Hardie jun. 
levue 3 . Lewis ictoria » Kilburn, 

W. : a Road West Kensington, W 


W. -D'Evelyn, 77, St. Dunstan's F aid. 
H’ Atkinaon, Dune! yey port Fife; J. Henderson, 4. Helix Road, Brixton 
Her Majesty 8 re. Haymarket; J. Deau, 

Derby; T. Cowie, 66, Aber Riree, Liverpool ; A. Black- 
; Mre. 


7, Crown t, 
Eaxcer, J. Kenny, 2, Botter 8 


n, N.B. ; i 
Ji w-on-Ty: 
‘0, Down; J. Sloat oad 


, Newark.on-Trent ; T.C. 


, Castlegate, in, 
;W. yori. 4 Drm Terrace, Leith; B. Cc, Alston, Wingfield, near 


stone; A. a! 
jun. Dunella, Tayport, Fife ; J. Gilbert, 115, Al: Road, Burton-on- 
Trea : ie id Md ore D lin? €. Bawden, 50 Island 


m.: G. Johnson, Thomas 
ord Hill Road, Balham, 8.W.; nN, 
wring, 89, Embleton Btree bere 


re Woe 11, Tenby 8: M Cardiff; W 
a. Ww. 1. irec vu : 
Foundry Street, Belfast. Ready Becks Moores 


RESULT OF THE FRESH AIR FUND 
COLLECTING COMPETITION, 


Tur prize of one Irish Grass-bleached Double Damask 
Tablecloth, 2 by 2} yards, with One Dozen Serviettes to 
match, given by Messrs. J. Gilliland and Co., of Linenhall 
Street, Belfast, for tho largest amount collected for the 
Frrsu Air Funp between July 5th and July 12th, has been 
won by Mrs. Baker, 4, Valmar Road, Denmark Hill, 8.E., 
who collected £4 68. 
en nD 

Miss Liteneap: “I see that you advertise to alter 
furs here.” 

Shopman : “ Yes, mies, we do.” 

Miss Litehead: “Very well, I'll send round my 
squirrel set and have it made into a sealskin.” 


a 


Tue lady had given the small boy an apple, and he 

d said nothing in recognition. : 

“‘ What does a little boy say when he gets anything ?” 
asked the lady, insinuatingly. 

He hesitated a moment. 

“Some little boys,” he said, “says ‘thank you’; some 
@sye ‘much obliged’ ; and some just keeps thinking how 
much better an orange is than an apple. 


THE BIG BUDGET Band is ms mot 


enterprising scheme on record. Are you 
rizes. What do you say to a bull pup, eh? 


COLLECTION OF WEATHERCOCKS. 


THERE is no wonder that there should be many 
collectors of curious vanes and weathercocks, for there 
articles seem to have been in use from very early times 

in this country, and weathercocks 
have been made in the likeness of 
nearly every object that fancy and 
ingenuity could suggest. Ships 
and bottles are comparatively com- 
mon objects as vanes in old seaport 
towns, und in many cases the for- 
mer have been full-rigged and fitted 
up with much care and ingenuity. 

The writer has seen brooms 
Re with a part of the handle still 
attached, figuring at the tops of buildings, and 
strange, nondescript creatures of the nature of dragons, 
flying foxes, and birds unknown to natural history, are 
frequently met with in old towns in the North of 
England, where also very fut, squat men, made out of 
pieces of flat board and painted, are often to be dis- 
covered turning about over the roofs of old-fashioned 
public-houses. 

————_+ te——______—. 


FROM MILLIONAIRE TO 
PAUPER. 


ProBaB.y the most remarkable example recorded 
in the annuals of this country of an individual who, 
positively revelling in his wealth, came down to live out 
an existence as a pauper, is that of George Hudson, the 
Railway King. 

He was a draper in a good way of business in sleepy 
York, when he came into a large legacy bequeathed him 
by a relative. He at once began to show a manifest 
dislike for his business, and, selling it, promptly invested 
in railway stock, and shortly afterwards was made 
chairman of the Northern Midland Co. 

With a —_ 4 ene he one Punligneats and 
once again n by distinguishing himself by buying 
up several small railway lines. At this time A eacine 
was estimated at not Jess than £100,000, and he enter- 
tained Royalty in an exceptionally lavish style. 

His popularity, however, did not last long, and rumours 
of many shady transactions commenced to tarnish the 
railway king’s name. Co: uently stocks and shares 
fell to an alarming degree and Hudson was forced to flee 
to France, where he remained for some years. He 
returned to England absolutely penniless, and his friends 
had to support him until bis death. 

The notorious spendthrift, the Marquis of Hastings, 
managed to through an immense fortune in quite a 
few years. As soon as he had obtained his majority, he 
purchased @ number of racehorses and established 
pamieg quarters under the supervision of Mr. John 

ay. 

At a very large figure he bought Kanguroo, a horse 
supposed to be almost invincible at the time, but it 
turned out an utter failure. Every year he lost 
thousands of pounds in betting and card-playing, and 
at last, ina fit of desperation, staked his all on a certain 
horse running in the 1867 Derby. 

A rumour had been largely spread about that Hermit, 
the favourite, was off colour, and the young spendtbrift 
stood to recoup himself on an outsider. Of course 
Hermit won and he lost all, a matter of some £100,000. 
Two years afterwards the Marquis died in poverty. 

Another example of the frivolous wealthy mun was 
John Mytham, is for a time was the ig i of Halston. 
When only two years of age his father died, leaving his 
little son immense estates in the Midlands. Before he 
had left school he was known throughout the neighbour- 
hood as the young spendthrift, running through as 
much as £400 per year. 

Leaving college he went in for betting heavily, and 
distinguished himself wherever he went for his absolute 
disregard for money. Once, on coming home from a 
steeplechase, he brought ont several five-pound notes and 
placed them on his knee and watched them being blown 
one by one out of the carriage windows. 

The inevitable end came. John Mytham became a 
ruined man and it was only through the aid lent him by 
his friends that the bailiffs were prevented from seizing 
his home. 


SPEND YODR HOLIDAYS 


At PARIS for - - - - - £2 128. 6d. 
Or at BRUSSELS and WATERLOO for 22 Os. Od. 
Incladiag One Admission Ticket to the Brussels Exhibition, 


AE at success of our trips to Paris throughout the sanimer month 
of lant year have led ua to enter Treo arrangementa with Mcsers. Thos. Cook 
and Son to repeat the scheme during the coming summer, . 

Leaving London on Friday night, from London Bridge or Victoria, travel- 
ling cid Newhaven and Dicppe to Paris, passengers will arrive t on 
Baturday worning. x . ~ 

Breakiast, dinner, and bed will be provided on Saturday and Sunday, and 

fal dinner ion yy, Visitors returning Monday night, and 

iv: in London on T y morning. . . 
ne eilcatioas for tickete must be made to thie offer, stating the 
date for which they arc required, aud inclosing the necessury umount in postal 
orders. 


Beeciat arra ts bave been made with Messrs, Thos. Cook and Son 
for ythne race | a WwW. This tour will ocenpy t 


Harwich and Antwerp to Brussels, and will be given one ion ticket 
fette Exhibition. From here an excursion will be made to the scene of the 
tle of Waterloo. 
All applications for tickets must be made to this office, stating the date for 
which they ave required, aud inclosing £2 in postal orders. 


45 
WE ARE 


GIVING £100 
Every Week for Ideas. 


* ERE are particulars of the now schomo instituted 
by Messrs, C. Arthur Pearson, Limited, in 
connection with thoir weekly papers, Pear 
son's Weekly, Short Stories, Home 
Notes, athletic Record, and Big Budget. 

The conditions under which this monoy may bo carned 
are as simple as it is possiblo to muke them. All you nced 
do is to take half a shect of notepaper und write across the 
top of it your name and address. neath this write these 
words: “The following is what I think you might do to 
improve tho attractiveness and interest of (insert the name 
of one of our papers).” : 

Then,in not more than twenty-five words, tell usa in 
what way you think we might improve this ono of our 
publications. 

Send this slip, doycther with threc penny slanps, to 


The Idea Editor, Pearson's Offices, Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C. . . 


To the senders of. the suggestions which wo may decide 
to be the best and most sensible we shall give the Hundred 
Pounds in the following manner : 


First Prize « - = £25. Fourth Prize - « « £10. 

Second Prize - = £20. Fifth Prize ---- £5. ~ 

Third Prize - = = £5. Fifteen Prizes of £1 each. 
“@® Twenty Prizes of 10s. each. @ 


Important Things to Remember.  y- 


You may make snygestions fur the improvement of cach 
of our papers, but they must be written on scparato slips, 
and three penny stamps cent with each. 'l'hus wo will sa: 
a suggestion for Péarson’s Weekly would bo sent with 
three stamps, and a suggestion for Short Stortes with 
throe stamps, and so on, but all may be dispatched in one 
envelope. 

Each week's competition closes with the first post on 
Monday morning. Anything arriving after the first post 
will not, therefore, be disqualified, but considerod amony 
the next week's attempte. 

Here we believe we have devised a competition open to 
all. Everybody is capable cf inaking a suggestion ; most 
people believe they know “ how to run a paper.” 

is is their opportunity. Anything not mado clear in 
the above announcement we shall be glad to put right, if 
readers will kindly ask the question. 


ah a hh sl 
_ IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
The Names of the Winners of the First Competition ‘will be 
Published Next Week. 


RESULT OF THE WORD-CHANGING COMPETITION. 


Tue solid silver pencil-casy has been won by I. Munns, 
175, Gwydir Strect, Cambridge, for altering the word 
“ fires” into “ water” in tho fewest number of changes. 

The fifty following have been awarded gold-plated 
pencil-cases : 


Gihiente vata ad Hs 
n Street alcdonian . ; 
Hyde, Park, W.; A, Ow 


Hyde Park, W.; en, ¢.0. Meaxra, Crone Pr, Sutton Onk, 
St. Helens, C8: Paryer, 13, Abbotsfurd Avenuc, West Green, No; 
R. J. Smit Ash Street, Bootle, Liverpool; F. W. iuch, 1, Willian 
Street, Granville Street, Birmingham; Mrs. North, 26, Great Coram Street. 

7G. Green, 121, Water Strcet. Manchester; P. Sweeney, 96, Bohl 


L.;G. 
Street, Liverpool: J. §. Haliburton, Eildon Bank, Newtown, Kt. Boxwell’s, 
Conpar-Angus; 8. H 


t, Middles h; M. Chaloner, 19, Powis Square, 
Hebbert, 13, Meyrick Road, Stafford; C1. Sidey, 32, Dude: 


. Jones, Gibbon Nan 8.E.; C, T. Buccleuch 18%, Thir 
Avenne, tte Titord, Eeacx ; F. Collies, a, Penherad Ktret, Grangetonn, 
if; A.C roe! . 
Hornsey Lane, 


Cardiff; A. Chrystie, 20 
T. Tomlinson, 26, Greale Road, N.; Mr 

be , 8.F.; 8. B. Hanton, 6, Wyndcliffe 

ewport, Balop; W. N. Raine: Hoprice. fe 

Rebool, Anerley, 8. the Rig ittnct Wert, Manchester, 

nerle; .; G. Chaauvi est, Manchester; 

Wiroet Mircue Street: Belton Ae Ge Witte a, Albert Terres, 


‘arwick 


ley Wood, Burnley: A. J. 
Cory! McCatterty, C45.R, Lanark, N.B.; W. Roche, 16 Finchley Road, 
Bt. John's Wood. 


Miss Eruet, (innocently): “Why, Mr. Brown, low 
sober you are to-night.” 

The Rev. Brown (in some alarm, absent-mindedly) : 
“To-night, yes""—but, recovering himself, and with much 
dignity—" have you ever scen me otherwise, Miss Ethel *” 

ee ee 

“ DaRLINg, don't you think little Johnny grows more 
like you every day?” 

* Do you think so, dearest ?” 

“Yes, love. If you notice you will find thut he 
always wants the beat in the house, and that he never 
does an you want him to, and that he is continually 
over-eating, and yesterday he kissed the servant.” 

“That will do, Maria.” 


a member? The B.B. is giving away a splendid lot 
Consult the B.B. at once. 


HOME NOTES. 


A Pack MORE PARTICULARLY FOR LaDIEs. 


SOBEL will be glad to answer, in this page, questions of 
general aiereal upon houschold matters. so far as space 
permits. Envelopes should be marked Home NoTEs. 


: should always have a pinch 
A Glass of Milk of salt added to it, for it 
makes it more palatable, and also more easily digested. 
‘ ea 
When Ironing Black Cashmere he 
ately hot iron and put the material right side down- 
wards on a clean cloth. (Reply to LAUNDRESS.) 
Take three good-sized 
Breakfast Tomatoes. tomatoes. slice them, 
and put into a stew-pan with a little butter. some finely- 
chopped ham, pepper and salt, and allow all to cook for 
afew monients. Beat up two eggs a little, stir into the 
stew-pan, and let them set. Serve on buttered toast 
with a little fiucly-chopped parsley scattered over. 


When Tablecloths are Beginning to Get 
Shabbi in the middle or at the folds, a few inches 

00Y out off at one end and one side will completely 
alter the place of all the folds, and give a new lease of 
life. The same may be done to napkins, if large enough 
to allow it, as well as to the towels, and the house-linen 
will thus wear longer, and look tidy to the last. 


When an Onion is Used in a Sauce or 
the flavour of it should be very cunningly con- 
Soup, cealed. When this is done the ree ah the 
whole is improved, and many. people who object to it 
would not be able to detect its presence. Either in soup 
or in sauce, the onions should never be added raw, but - 
always fried a golden brown, in butter or dripping, 
having first been finely chopped or cut into slices. 
+ now 80 fashionable, require 
Fancy Stockings, _most careful washing, or 
the colours are ruined, and the whole appearance is 
spoiled. I strongly urge my careful readers to wash 
their stockings at home from the following i per 
Pour two quarts of boiling water on @ ae cre of 
powdered ‘bows, and let cool a little. lace the 
. stockings in this water to soak for half-an-hour, then 
add enough boiled soap to form a lather. Rub the 
stockings in this, rinse twice in lukewarm water, and 
wrap up in a cloth to wring. Then hang in a good 
draught till dry, and press with a cool iron. 


To Make a Delicious Cup of Choco- 
lat Tuke an inch-wide stick of chocolate, place it 
€. whole in a sauce-pan just large enough to let it 
lie flat, only just cover this with water; then put it on 
.@ hot part of the stove to dissolve. Shake the sauce-pan 
now and then to belp it, but do not use a spoon. or try 
to hurry it, or there will be a sediment at the bottom of 
your cup, which there should not be if the chocolate is 
properly made. When the whole stick is dissolved, add 
nearly half a pint of cold milk, and boil for a quarter of 
an hour, stirring all the while. Add a few drops of 
vanilla essence, pour into 2 cup, and set a tablespoonful 
of whipped cream on the top. 
P when they are just soft 
Pickle Walnuts enough for a pin to go into 
them. First make a brine of salt and water, boiled and 
strong enough to bear up an egg when quite cold. This 
should be skimmed carefully whilst boiling. Let the 
walnuts soak for six days in this, change the brine, and 
let them soak six more, then drain away the brine and 
place the walnuta ina jar. Make a pickle of the best 
white vinegar with a good quantity of pepper, pimento, 
inger, mace, cloves, mustard-seed, and horse-radish, by 
iling all together. When cold, pour over the walnuts 
and cover the jar Closely for if exposed to the air the 
pickle will be spoiled. The walnuts should be fit for 
use after six months, and the pickle will serve as a good 
ketchup when the walnuts are used. (Reply to 8. §) 


Always Smart and Never Out of Date 
fs the dress of black satin. Surely nothing could be 
more becoming to the elderly lady. The original of the 
blouse from which I made this sketch was of that 
material, its sole trimming being a 
pretty silver passementerie. In front 
the fulness, you will note, is kept well 
to the centre, the trimming being 
arranged to simulate a bolero on either 
side. The pointed waist and simple 
basque are both very becoming to a 
figure which no longer retains the slim- 
ness of youth. ordinary dress 
bodice made in this way would be very 
convenient, cashmere, mohair, serge, 

etc., one and all being suitable for the 
P purpose. Kindly address your order 
or this pattern to 17 and 18, Henrietta 
Btreet, London, W.C., mentioning the No. (4230) and 
inclosing 6}d. in stamps. 
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dislike turpentine, so sprinkle 
Cockroaches it freely where they congregate, 


and they will speedily disappear. 
° ch 
A Boiled Leg of Mutton cane 


served if boiled in a coarse white muslin cloth. 


Coins should never be Placed between 

for bear in mind that money is handled 

the Teeth, by all sorts of people, mae seldom, if 
ever, cleaned. 

should be prepared 


Water Icing for Cakes, follows: — Boil 


balf a pound of loaf sugar with a gill of water and a few 
drops of rose-water for ten minutes. When slightly cool, 
stir it round and round until it looks milky white. Pour 
slowly over the cakes and set in a warm position just to 


harden. 

When Making House Linen af 
cloths and napkins an eighth of an inch wide. Sheets 
should have a two-inch hem for the top, and half-inch 
for the bottom ; this is always a guide when putting in 
the sheets, and has a handsome effect when the sheet is 
turned down at night. 


To Keep Meat from Spoiling in Hot 
9 . Take a quart of best vinegar, two ounces 
Weather. of lump sugar, two ounces of salt. Boil 
these together for a few minutes, and when cold anoint 
with a brush the meat to be preserved. This recipe I 
have used for years, and it has proved most satisfactory. 


The Adventures of a@ Lady Pearl 


; are most exciting, and the profession is 
Broker apparently a new one in fits euontay, If 
you wish to learn more of it follow the adventures of 
this wonderful lady as they appear week by week in 
Home Notes. Her scot sirenkus is a terrible 
experience, and appears in the current issue. 


cane . which are so useful in summer 
Fruit Acids, drinks, etc., are made as follows: 
Dissolve three ounces of tartaric acid in half a gallon of 
water, and pour it over two gallons of ripe raspberries, 
currants, or any other fruit. Let all stand for twenty- 
four hours, then drain the liquor off. To every pint of 
juiee add one pound and a half of loaf sugar. Boil, let 
it stand for t! days, then bottle and cork for use. 
Fora sefesehing drink a tablespoonful of this should be 
added to a tumbler of cold water. (Reply to Coox.) 


. . To prevent this becomin; 

White Minced Veal. of a dark colour, take one 
white pieces of meat, cut into dice, and flour thickly. 
Make a sauce of half a pint of milk, or half that 
uantity of cream, the juice of half a lemon, with a 
little of its 1; salt and cayenne pepper to taste. 
Thicken all with a little flour, and boil till it is glazed, 
stirring all the while. Then add the minced meat, and 
shake over the fire, taking great care that it does not 
boil, or the meat will be hard. Garnish with rolls of 
bacon and pieces of hard-boiled egg. 


Stewed Shin of Beef. Tike two pounds of 
it into neat 


pieces of equal size. ae beef in two 
ounces of dripping till brown, then p in a stew-pan 
with enough water to coyer it, an onion stuck with 
cloves, a sliced carrot, a small turnip, pepper, salt, and a 
tablespoonful of vinegar. Cover the stew-pan and let 
its contents cook rey slowly for four hours; then take 
out the meat, skim the fat off the gravy, colour it, and 
thicken with flour, adding seasonings of pepper and salt 
to taste. Return the meat to the stew-pan, and let all 
get hot again before serving. 


oye . At your age there ought to 
Biting the Nails. be no difficulty in conmeeting 
I 


tie of this habit. I fear, though, that the nails wi 
spoiled for ever. I should advise your using a ve’ 
good toilet soap, and every night to rub the fingers with 
cold cream. he frequent use of a nail-polisher will 
do much to smooth the surface of the spoiled nails. 
To remind you when biting your nails, wet the finger- 
tips after washing with a solution of quassia chips and 
water. This when tasted will be a bitter reminder to 
cease the practice. If this fails, as it sometimes does 
each finger-end ought to be encased in a stall until the 
propensity is eradicated. (Reply to M. SaANvERs.) 


This Furnitnre Poligh 18 for boards, old 


oak, mahogany, etc. 
and it produces a splendid polish at a very ieail oa 
Put a quarter of a pound of beeswax into a jar, after 
shredding it small, and just cover it with turpentine. 
Put the same proportion of yellow soap into a jar with 
enough soft water to cover. Let the soap stand on the 
stove as long as the wax, then mix both together into a 
pulp, adding a little more turpentine if required to make 
the polish of a good consistency for use. This reci 
va given bd by oa exellent nenvant who always made 

rge quantities of it at once, for it keeps an 

time. (Reply to WipsTowe.) ia i 


AUGUST, 


To Soak Bread ee sa it in balled or 

break it small and pour cold water over, th an 

soft, squeeze very dry. ines 
which are cleaned in 


Table Knives, should always be 


water and wiped dry, just before beir 
machine, or even rubbed on the board. 


To Make Elder Flower IFuter, ata 
ay 


with the flowers, freshly plucked from tl 

cover with perfectly-boiling water. When eat i’ 
off through muslin. A little only should be made ia 
time, for it will not keep. (Reply to Mav, Glou _ 


Ceater: 
In Summer, when Making Clear Soy 

pour it into two or three small bowls in pretending 
one large one, The reason is this: soup will kee Mi 
longer if the cake of fat which forms on the top te 

removed. Whilst the cake of fat is unbroken the mas 
quite exeluded from the soup, and the entire flayo, mt 
the liquor is preserved. (Reply fo Dora.) pan 


\\ 


it machi 
washed in be 
1 put in the : 


. ° Take some remains of cold rx 
Ks omeskies. meat or poultry, mince very. foe 
moisten with a little good gravy, salt, and Pepper ty 
taste. Make some short pastry, cut it into amt bi 
some of the meat on one side, turn the pastry oven ad 
press the edges together. Brush over with egg and bread 
crumb, and dip into vermicelli crushed small. Frria 
deep fat till a golden colour. Serve with sprigs of frig 
parsley ona d’oyley. What are left over from one di 
will be very good for breakfast next day, if heat 
through in the oven. 

Prepared as_ follows 


Boiled Lamb's Head \in'\e found a ma 


delicate dish, and nearly equal to calf's head. Was 
the head thoroughly, after tt is cut open, place it a i 
sauce-pan of cold water and bring to the boil, pour of 

the water, add more hot water, bring it to the boil, skin 

well, add salt, an onion, and a carrot. Then simme . 
gently for two and a half to three hours. Take up the 

head, drain dry, place on a hot dish, and pour parsle 

sance over. Decorate with slices of bacon and lemon 

and serve. Those who appreciate brain sauce should 

have it served ina small tureen. 


Children and Darkness, A530" childvenan 
. : nervous and con 
jure up —T sights from the shadows of their room 
always burn a Jight at night. I consider it isa ven 
grave mistake to force children to get accustomed ti 
darkness if they are afraid of it at all. The expensed 
a night-light is very trifling, and set well out of th 
reach of the little ones, there is no danger in it. A child 
who is nervous of the dark, and allowed to have a ligt 
at night for some time, if nothing is said about it, wil 
forget the fears, and when for some reason or other she 
has no light will not even notice its absence. (Reply b 


CHERITON.) 
, is a pleasant change when” 
Hake Chowder are fired of the pain wap 
of cooking this useful fish, Take two pounds and a hal 
of the middle cut of hake, cut it into pieces two inches 
square, with a large onion, and about half a pound of 
lean bacon. Take a china-lined sauce-pan of a shallow 
make and arrange in it a layer of fish, then a layer of 
bacon cut small, and on this a layer of fried onions 
Repeat these layers till the materials are used up. 
Cover with skim milk, and simmer all very gently fo 
twenty minutes. Remove all the fish carefully, and 
place it in a vegetable dish—keep it hot whilst 
thickening and seasoning the 
milk: Pour the sauce over 
the fish, scatter chopped 
| hard-boiled eggs over, and 
serve. 
= 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


Single column, per inch, per insertion 

Doudle i, 5 

Pull page inside, facing 
white paper or 2nd or 3rd page 
back page, per insertion 


page of matter, cither 
of cover, OF 
vee oe 100 


Half page ” ” ” " » 60 
Quarter page ,, ” ” ” we bs if 
ghth P ao ” Li) ” ” pits 0 r) 
Tenth ‘i a sd HA or oe * 
Pront page, whole. uw . 120 
Paes - 0 09 Be = 
” quarter .., a oe a al oe : r € 
Me eighth oe 1 a 
All spaces abore one-tenth of a page ave charg: Ta? per page rate. ! 
5 
Black blocks are charged 25 per cent. extra, All advertisements ©” te 
subject to approval. All copy must be sent in Ly Noon on Te ey 


Ju'y 29, of intended for the Jesue on sale Aug, 7, and dated Avg. 4 


The Proprietors reserve the right to hold over or suspend the in So 
of any advertisement without prejudice to other insertions om ore F: 
All communications should be addressed to the Advertisement Manops = 


* Pearson's Weekly” Offices, Henrietta Street, London, WAC. 
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Nervous Diseases. 
SS 
The great majority of Nervous Affec- | The correct Remedy for all Nervous 


Headache is unfortunately a common | (Tin EON mio of Nereus Ao: |The. correct, Remedy for, all, Nev 
experience to many. e Sufferers from Kt the Nerve Conic, Reins to < levies | Tppolite, ananttiyg Sunil Dipustign, Abenrge 


ished or deteriorated condition of tho | tion, and Assimilation, favours good Blood- 


headache need a cure that is immediate, if Blood. All Medical Men are agreed as een shen all Nervous Disorders rapidly 


pleasant to take, and certain in its || “\Stomach and Nerves.” vee Baleita 
effect. The problem of the production of . “Tho Quay, Enst Lane, | * Gardenstown, by Banff. 


~ Cornwall. “Have had a furred and yellow ‘Tonguo 
| “Have taken two bottles of Guy’s Tonic. | « gop vo » at 
such a cure has been solved by one of 4 Hedy datag au geet 1 diem Ooisar nol | RP Ee eae nar nae 
e e “don't suffer so much in ny Stomach and | «7. yo), . t ” 
the most wonderful discoveries of modern “Nerves ag T did, have been vo won at "MY Heath iespeate Mees 
é. e 9 e . . f i imes that I could neither eat, work, Bor | aa ” 
times.  Bishop’s Citrate of Caffeine = ||“ “Mi Peanck.” | et eee te Baan 
es ‘‘ é “4 ‘Nervous Debility.” “ Harrison's Buildings, 
me eae ~ Curntilly,-Mon, 
fulfils all these requirements. It immedi- vena tTgubel ene Barnsley. | | Tho, Doctrn sy iin Nerve ety, 
“For the py : Years 1] ffered | “but T fecl otter Bi 
ately cures the worst headache, dispels 2 fru the terrible iiviuhy Mereonal babii y, ss Tonic. OM Maceraert an nies tole 
° e e “not being able to doa day's work in that “Pp > Barer.” 
all feelings of weariness and exhaustion “time. Tt is with great pleasure now that oo 
sh e d ° ht e x “T bear ay er a to Guy's ‘Tonic; it | Better Than Anything.” 
r “is a wonderfu icine—a Great Dis- 
after 7 opping an SIZ 7 “Seeing, JAS . a “covery. L write fimaktelly, feck nx its “7 aurter iva oe ee St. cee 
* bencti ee “ y. ¥ s mad " VUBNCSS UI ndiges- 
splendid morning restorative, and is in- anna cexhac a TERME | ution, and hve found Guy's Tonic better 
ti x . “than anything else I have tried. 
valuable to students, over-worked clergy- fh “11, Higher Barlow Row, “EF De La Have.” 
e “ Hillgate, Stockport. 
meni, and to brain-workers generally. | * Lhave suffered much ie Neen ‘Extreme Debility.” . 
: “Worry, and Mental Exhaustion ; but, hav- “ Liverpool. 
Even if f tly used it does not lose “ing taken one bottle of Guy's Tonic, I “Suffering from extreme Nervous Debility, 
re quen . é - “ feel better and my Mind is mach quieter. | “I ps felt pe ig taking Guy's Tonic, 
e “Samvet Riseve.” “and am grateful, bu "t t 
its power. It obtained the Highest \ lm "on 
e og eye —— 
Award at the Paris Exhibition, and i “Park Hill House, | Stronger and Better.” 
: ; oe Pee we b th | uae ig Presence Cheshire. 15, Portland 7 
stro . ded : ‘Sceing an Advertisement of Guy's Tonic, “15, Portland Terrace, 
1S ongly 7 recommen ; y . + ag I as suffering fran maint Neevenn 1 suffer f, ‘ iil oe pee 
66 ‘: © Prostration, I determi it, “T suffer from Indigestion an sf 
Lancet and British Medical Jour nal.’ Mow ma ola ‘te say oe hia ny and | Debility. Guy's Tonte has isda ier fox 


i i “eH. Lee.” “stronger and much better. 
Test it and take care that the label bears the name of Alfred Bishop, | “In Bed for Years.” “Ropert Muir.” 
} the inventor of all granular effervescent preparations. Supplied “Westertown, Braco. | {UNeuralgia.’’ 
by all Chemists at 1/1} and a/-, or of Alfred Bishop, Limited, yee ae eg eee of mine | * Daltington House, 
fl ' “after being corfin ) or years, I “ Eastbourne, 
Manufacturing Chemists, Mile End New. Town. London. “can’t sleep, and suffer with Pain in my | “I have found Quy's Tonic an excellent 
| “Liver, so wish to try a bottle for myself. _, “‘ remedy for Neuralgia and Indigestion. 
i “Mrs. Sourrer.” | “A, CLemEents.” 


ee ee a eee 


| 
| All Chemists and Stores sell Guy’s Tonic. 


8 NEW PALACE STEAMERS LTD‘ Te eI 77 ie: 
THE GREATLY REDUCED FARES to and Ya] 

from MARGATE by “ROYAL SOVE- : 

EEIGN” and “KOH-I-NOOR.” DAY ; 
HEW ‘ TEIPS, Second Saloon, 4s, ; First Saloon, 8 

Se. return. | _— 

REGULAR SAILINGS BY THE WRITER — —— XK ME BE 
Many people suffer from extreme J 4 E E EE i JuUIC 

thirst daring the hot weather. Messrs. To MARGATE and BOULOGNE and ——___=_= ; % E 


Foster Clark and Co. have supplied the Back on Mondays, Thursdays, and Satyr. 5 => 2 gee 

want that has so long been felt b' Street at 8.3 anil 8.20 Sets ‘ou Bk, OF THIS LETTER 
Sr i Se 
=== 


making a concentrated lem , whic! Pancras at 8.0 a,m, 
is far tite economical hun ‘tea ordi-. ToBOUTHEND aad MARGATE on Sun- 
: ‘ days, Special trains from Fenchurch is Mr. L, Casleton, 15, King 
nary lemonade. Jt is made from the Street at 9.95 and 9.45 a.m., also from a : 
finest lemons, and the tt advan’ Bt. Pancras at 9.40 a.m, eorge Street, Greenwich, 


is that if is partly manufactured in Italy OYAL SOVEREIGN London, 6.B. He saye; 


inthe midst of the lemon orchards. The 
Lemons are taken direct from the trees ND. 
to the factory to commence their trans- ier ee nate been for years 
formation into the “EIFFEL 


wi 
rat eye | +" 
“LEMON . You can get thirty- OH.LLNOOE - ; 
two tumblers (or two gallons) for o SOUTHE - ad give up . de 
fourpence-halfpenny. If you cannot RAMeGATE oe Baturdaye, Sundajs ren YP jechied R 5 i 7° Y 


get it from your grocer send sixpence Mondays. Leaves Old Swan Pierat 8,30a.m. 


to G. Foster Clark and Co., 236, Eiffel | [A BELGIQUE Ls’ THE BEST PROCURABLE. 
Tower Factory, Maidstoue. ” , To SOUTHEND, MARGATE aud : ARSHAL Purchasers shoul insist on ha: 
OSTEND on Mondays, Thursdays, and Quite free from my drend enemy, “ROSE'S OOMDIAL in the original 
engraved w: 


Saturdays (Special train from Fenchurch headache. I feel confiden! : a6 Ld 
SHOEMAKERS PREFER] Street Stationat 8.20a.u.), returning from thie result was brought by De REEL 
TO USE Ostend on following days at 10.30 a.1n., due Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, for I had tried j sad 
SNOW'S TIPS at Fenchurch Street Station at 9.10 p.n, poe secrelles witbout any : I t] 
ny dther. See the holes y to -@ success, ul ing. picks me zZ Da eb Nae Stig ts 
GREATLY REDUCED TAREE Sovk:|@  tpeo gully a» « ceb ot De FEARFULLY FATAL FOR 
Tibbs Vi-doron after 1 bave FILTHY FLIES. 


ith the Lime 
Fruit as Trade Mark. 


KEDDIE’S: 


| Hien-crass PICKLES 
ag ea etidcl ie, PATE Y Vel gs i 
Messrs. Keo were the iret 


te superiors 
ViCTORTA DATE Vé EAR, and 
fo fesaive to pickle EXCLUSIVELY 


sre tei 
clk eet gmow | REIGN” and “KOH-I-NOOR.” DAY 

Tip guarantees TRIPS, Second Saloon, 43.; First Suloon, 
ba. retarn 


Acre e, Forfull partiu larsapply- to T. E. BARLOW. Of all wwoty things in the world a 
rixten, 6.W., if not Manager, 50, King Wiles Street, E.C. i be has sheet of sticky fly-paper with from 
Seller. me.” 


Ep . : 1 to 30 flies thurvon is the worst. 
CYCLISTS! CYCLISTS !! |] THIS IS THE SHOE YOU WANT. 


The * Reel’ comforts are not ob- 
jectionable to the sight. 


One. 
Ristcenth 
Actua Si es 


. Do . = 
““Rhiuce' Bye and’ Pree Protector, Bepa od a Ask your Grocer for KEDDIE'S PICKLES. 
is guaruntecd to keep your eyes free from Catch Four Times as many Flies KEDDIB LTR. 31 to 18, Page Street, 


Voisoucns gnats, flies, wind, dust, ete. N 

aie of broken | Klass as with spectacles on 7 as Fly Papers in Half the Time. 

Jesasscs. With handsome Clipettes. Post mm 

regs, Sa. State it for lady or gentionnn cried tec letpersee ee ey 

ray Stat Lae oe chemiats, grocers, abd stores, or from 
: bob wi Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Gocoa, Limited, 60, 61 

and 62, Bunbill Ruw, London, E.0. 


CATCH FLIES BVERYWHERE. In the 
Parlour, Sick Boom, Larder, Kitchen, 
Provision Shop, Stores, Stables, &c. 


ONE PENNY EACH. 


“POR THE BLOOD I8 THE LIFE.” 


CLARKE’S 


* Loved of all ladies,"--" Much Ado,” Act. 1., 6c. 1 al 
x N's 1, Se. 1. king shoe. cen (Pont F: | The 1 
AD Te BRILLIANCE. Pear eclar, Bron), chan tai Gone Feet ee pr Tobias Viren are H POF all Chimists, Graces, Stores, dea every: tn 
, artit BRILLIANCE. 1B D: Sopering Canvas ius per titust'n) 23 pa heres BLOOD MIXTURE 
BE - - Black) wae = 


‘Wholesate only: 


MARSHALLS’ Ltd., 
27, Red Lion Square, London, W.C. 


Is wartante! to cleanse the blood from all 

es from cause arining. 

For Scrofala, Scurvy, Bad Eczeina, 

Puri and Mores 

matve tons 

Gout and 
° 


= _ as. 3d. 

)F, “aup’) Cd. 4a. Od. 4a. 6d. 

G, Rul - ~ Ss. 6d. 

" SPECIAL OFFER—To Rarchasers se kore pairs 

AL i Sat atone time we allow & reduction of 2d. per pair, 

Patent LEER neko P LISH Fatexs CANVAS SHOE CO., 958, Bath Strect, 
AND EXAMELLED Goops. ‘Liustrated Catalogue of Novelties post free, Wd. 


THE OLDEST AND BEST. 
$ Tobacconista Commencing. See Should try Dr. Vin Ti wonderful cures hav 
Mid, Guide 1259 pares) 3d, How T PERSON ‘Anti Stout we 24. Od. and He 
ste open, erat wore, oat to La 'y permanent! everywhere. 
- : . Tobacconis| Di 
rice Len, Beatare ahd «Beene, Tobacconists oueetttn fegtly harmien.and Die An a ed Bark Beware of Worthless Imitations. 


IBSEN Con Baroda: | Hairdressers fitted | larkest and original house i30 a hex, OZ 
“ "Top. Estimates free. yrereputation.. Mer H. Myers. Ridings, Hornsey, London. (¥/-xt 


The 
noefferted by it 
cach, of Chemists 
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ECHOES FROM THE 
SANCTUM. 


Here is n new sort of competition for this week. A 
aolid gold pencil-case will be given to the reader who 
sends in on the back of a post-card the most 
humourous reason for not contributing to the FresH 
Arr Funp, and a penknife will be awarded to each of 
the senders of the next best fifty. All attempts to 

_ reach this office by Tuesday, August 3rd. 

Bitter Experience has recently developed very 
strong reasons for advocating the introductioneof a 
system of signals by which one person can eall the 
attention of another without confusing a third person 
who may be between them. He was walking along 
the street the other day, when he observed a good- 
looking young lady coming towards him. As he drew 
near she smiled, then modestly waved her hand. 
Although B. B. asswes me ha is by nature most 
retiring, such a temptation could scarcely be resisted 
by any man; consequently be returned the salute 
with interest. As she drew nearer, he changed his 
stick from his right to his ieft band, and walked 
straight up to her, and almost had her hand in his, 
when he was hit over the back of the head by an 
umbrella. While sitting on his hat on the pavement, 
he deduced from the position of affairs that the young 
lady had been signalling to her husband who had 
been walking lehind my correspondent. Certainly 
some code of signals in cases such as this would be an 
immense advantage. 

Mr. C. Hittyverp Satu, of Leicester. offers a very 
reasonable explanation. of the bee problem discussed 
in this page. He says: 

There's only, it appears to me, a very practical reason for the 
superstition. | have kept bees for years and resisted this foolish- 
ness whenever a death has happened in the house or family, 
because, fortunately, I who was interested in them was left. to 
look after them. It’s very seldom two ina family have the bee 
hobby, and if the most interested party dies the autumn feeding 
and the necessary packing for winter are neglected and the bees 
die. If, on the other hand, someone acquaints the hives of the 
death it is usually somebody who also has taken a little interest in 
them, and this thoughtful body takes still further interest, 
knowing that their best friend is dead, and so the superstition is 
not killed but only coutirmed. 

Aunt Mossy writes to the following effect: “Can you 
explain how lightning, when it strikes a person, will 
sometimes sliotagrePe a tree or a piece of adjacent 
property onalimb. In my caee there is a picture of 
a sheep most clearly outlined, and when I recover 
someone or other is going to hear about it.”——— 

The curious effects that lightning will some- 
times produce on those it strikes have never been 
investigated in a satisfactory manner. Some people 
declare that the “ photograph " is due to the bringing 
out of the little bloodvessels by the force of the electric 
fluid. The case of the outlines of a sheep being repro- 
duced in that way is most remarkable. But I should 
advise AUNT Mossy not to publish the matter abroad. 
There is no doubt she has infringed the copyright of the 
owner of that sheep. It seemsto me people havenoright 
to go about taking snap-shots of other person’s pro- 

rty in such a manner. Herescape, however, can have 
ae nothing short of miraculous. The one accident 
attributable to the effects of lightning that is more 
startling. happened some time ago to a boy in Walla 
Walla. He was struck while climbing a fence on his 
way home from fishing, and when found was 
insensible, his body burnt in streaks as if he had 
been laid on a red-hot gridiron. The fishing line was 
wrapped round and round the lad’s neck so tightly, 
that it had to be cut to prevent it from choking him. 

B.F.N. asks: ‘Is there any rough-and-ready way of 
measuring, a) "Nagereeetgt the width of a river?” 

The man who desires to make the 
attempt should place -himeelf at the edge of the 
stream and, standing perfectly still, lower the brim of 

Mis hat until it just cuts the bank oppoeite. He should 

then place both hands under his chin to steady his 

head and twn slowly round until the hat-brim cuts 
gome point on the level ground behind him. By 
making a mental note of this spot and afterwards 

cing off the distance, he wil gain a very accurate 
idea of the river's breadth. 

B. H. T. takes objection to the illustration which 
appeared in the June numberof PEARSON'S MAGAZINE, 
entitled “ An Execution as it was.” He is under the 
impression that the drawing is altogether wrong. 

All I can say is that the information 
was obtained from the head-warder of Newgate 
Prison, who, as a matter of fact, was present at this 

rticular execution, and, moreover, the article and 
{Illustrations were submitted to the prison authorities 
before they were published, and were returned as 
correct in every detail. 

EBwsBaBeasseED says that when he is introduced toa lady 
he never knows when merely to bow, and when to offer 
his hand, and this ignorance is the cause of much 
secret misery. It is not a point which a 
man has to decide. The well-mannered man never 
se out his hand in greeting until a lady extends 
oe though he must faye be wits the alert to follow 

example so quickly that the action may a) 
mtaneous. The etiquette in this case fa based pi 
admitted social superiority of the woman. 


P. L. P. writes: “ Our debating club is at the point of 
b-vaking up owing to the difference of opinion that 
exists as to the correct answer to the following 


question: “© Which great historical character was 
most loved ‘in spite of himself’? "-—— -A 


debating club that would break up over a question 
like that is hardly worth th» saving. The illustrious 
individual ie, of course, Philip II.of Spain. No other 
prince ever lived so long a period and through 80 
many vicissitudes of fortune, beloved as he was. He 
was not merely loved but adored. _ Yet he had many 
rever-es, his Bed chi was forbidding, his cruelty 
was great, his exactions were grievous He was a 
brutal parent. and a heartless sovereign. Such 
was his absurd arrogance that not even the most 

werful subjects might address him except on their 

nees, and in return he only spoke to them in half 
sentences, leaving them to guess the rest. Philip IT. 
never possessed a personal friend. Yet not only to 
the nation but to ihnwe who immediately surrounded 
him he was an idol. In their imaginations he 
occupied a position that was more divine than 
human. 


Ir is one of the curious coincidences of this “ Answers 
to Correspondence ” work, that in reply to the very 
next letter I open, I have also to turn to the history of 
Spain. N. T. N. asks: “What is the most extra- 
ordinary example of ignorance ever exhibited by a 
sovereign ’ "—_—————Charles II. of Spain was, I 
should say, the most incapable monarch that ever 
occupied a throne. So ill-equipped was he for such 
a station that he did not even know the names of the 
large towns or even the provinces in his dominions, 
and during the war with France he was heard to 
pity England for losing cities which in fact formed 
part of his own territory ! . 


F. E. R. puts the following question, which, I believe, 
will interest many of his fellow readers: * Is it best 
for a cyclist while riding to abstain from drink of all 
kinds ? "——__—-I find that the general impres- 
sion among the cycling fraternity is that the less, 
liquid. refreshment they indulge in the better 
Alcoholic drinks are, of course, to be avoided ; but it 


may temporarily asauage a rider's thirst, in the end 
make continued exertion more unbearable. Personally 
Tam a firm believer in this theory, and when cycling, 
as at other times, make drinking as much a matter of 
regularity as eS A physician in Paris with a 
great reputation, however, has come out with a 
counterblast to the no drink creed. He recommends 
that the cyclist ehould take during exercise such drink 
as he can conveniently swallow, but no food. He says 
that it is necessary to supply fluid in order to take the 
place of that which is lost by perspiration, and that no 
matter how much fluid is taken, the cyclist will find 
that he loses weight during the course of his exercise. 
He does not recommend milk as a beverage, because, 
as Sir William Gull used to tell the students who 
attended his clinics, “ milk is not a fluid at all, but a 
solid.” His programme is still lemonade without 
sugar, or, best of all, pure water. Refreshment of this 
kind, at all events, could not be harmful; but with 
all humble acknowledgment of Dr. Championiére's 
wisdom, I insist in my belief that the least physical 
discomfort while cycling is experienced by the rider 
who denies himself all irregular potations. 


WONDEBEE asks: “ How it is that physicians who con- 
stantly go from one“*house of sickness to another, and 
frequently visit rooms in which disease-bearing germs 
simply teem, manage to escape without ill effects ?” 

In the first. place, doctors know exactly 

what precautions to take in order to protect them- 

selves. At the sametime they become in time to a 

large extent inoculated against all disease. And 

finally, the fact that they are conscious of no fear of 
infection or contagion is enormously in their favour. 

Anyone who could only boast a doorstep acquaintance 

with microbes might suppose that they would not stop 

to consider what a man thought of them brfore 
migrating into hissystem. But like tigers and other 
beasts of prey, they are largely harmless towards 

ple who hold them in disdain, and reserve their 
insidious malignity for anyone who happens to be 
scared, Probably most people are acquainted with 

the remarkable case in which a man was placed in a 

room in which he was assured that another had just 

died of an infectious disease. So terrified was he 
that he shortly developed the malady as the result of 
fear, caps there were no germs of the disease in 
the room; while another individual who had been placed 
into the chamber where the patient had actually died 
from the disease, but knew nothing at all about it, 
suffered in no way whatever. doctor’s own 
assurance is the very best antidote to morbific 
germs. * 5 


Do You Want Aa Park or Hann EmBROIDERED 
' Prrtow SHams? — 


Messrs. J. GILLILAND AND Co., of Linenhall Street, 
Belfast, offer to the sender of the largest amount 
collected on behalf of the Fresn Arm Funp between 
July 26th to 2nd of August, one per fine Irish linen 
hand embroidered pillow shams, large size, hand sewn, 
and hemstitched by Irish cottage workers. Attempts 
to be marked “SHams.” 


COURSE! THREE PAPERS FORA PENNY, 


is found that even the milder beverages, though they 
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THe list this week is a truly noble one—in fact, it is ta 
the biggest we have had up to the enti e 
there is 2 lot more money wanted there is ong 
indication of this being the record year for the F A 
Whether it will or whether it will Hot he so dep ide 
entirely upon the efforts you intend tu put vorth 
It is, I am aware, not at all an easy task to 
obtain contributions for a scheme of this sort f, 
peers who, perchance, do not know the paper, ai 
less the F.A.F., and it is the pertinacity and indomi 
table pluck shown by the large army of collectors that 
I admire so much, 

Bravo, South Africa: Here's another bie ¢ 
this time for £10—from the land of gold and Filet 
It has been collected amongst the boarders at the 
Surrey Hotel, Mafeking. and was sent in by Mr 
George Penke, the manager. 3 
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 Symathe ee 
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Tslund, 43. ; 
ga.: C. C. Deane, $8.; A.J. W 
Friends, 68.; A. J. earee, 

za, od.; For Mother's Sake, 9d.; Lilian 


dson, Ks 

Grimadilch, :ia, 

_A., 40.; E. A. T., 1s. 6d: EH. 
H. G, M., od. ; 3. H., 4a, 6d. ; L. Carden, 

KE. W. Shaw, 28.;A., 1s. 6d 

ts, 6d.; H. ‘ft, H., +: Ho . 6.5 J. W, 2 E 

Willie, and Charley, 3s. ; Fetes, 10s.; V. from B., £1 us sd: 

128, : Brewery Swindle, F. H. B., 88.; G. 

Mrs. Barlow, 1s. 61.: T. G. G., 9d.; A Toiler, od 

Sonica, Haghee, antl Aa mele, On.¢ Cribbage, Sori Bie: f is 

ni ughes, and Auntie, 88.; Cri e, 63,; Miss Howl, + Bib, 
"6 ‘Birthday, 25. fa; N Wie reel. 

Z. Goldswain), £4 58.; El! 
£1; J, L. Machiachian, 1 


. BL W338; 

: F. Waller, tad: 

ora, Painter «Port Elizabeth), le. 6d: 
aie Darna Ss. Ge Bee Wi 


H., 23. 
by Miss Annie Bean, £3 158.; Anon, £1; 
sham, 8s. 


sy is, Od H. Smith, nd; 
. Irv as.; Anu ' 
Joyce, 58. td. ne, non, ls. 6h} 


CoLLEcTEDs 


M ya. O.; B. S. N., Employees, \. . G. Jo . A. . 
Andrews, 8s. 4d.; Ticket Collectors, ‘Abbeyhill, 7a. 6d. ; Quendon, és.; Trow. 
iida and Flossie Dennison, £1 28. Gd.; 8. 

- }, 108.; G. Kimpton, 108; D. 
rage, 18.; A. Smitb, £1 4s, $d. ; M. Taylor, 53. J. Harb 
.: J Bray, 1s. &d.; A few Friends, per Mra, 


som), 8, 1d.; B.S. H., 8s. 8d. ; rs, 

rR. Wylie, £138,; Anon, 2s.2d.; Anon, 28.; Ethel Hulford, Gs. 14; Mrs 

. J. Forsey, 103.; Anon, 1 a,” 

and Men, 2nd Coy. 

A.S. (Mortlake), 138. Sidi ‘hers and Scholat«, Board 

16s. td.; M. Wheeler, 58.; 6d 

Hotel, Bournemouth, £1'8s. 6d.; H. W. 3 

ana 8. Highlanders, at irving, Hs: ge 
le, Walto Averpool, . Od. 

fi 2s. Gd, MB . tod.; Dor 


Bradbury, 3s.; Mrs. Baker, £4 6s.; L. M. ite, 108. ; ‘ Me! : 
Mess, 2nd Bn. Duke of York's Light Infantry, Curragh Camp, ss. 6d,; W. 
Dobson, 108.; From dgwater, 6s.; Otticera and Crew, 8. Cre 

Mediterranean), per T. Beawotherick, £5 88. ; Harold Mathieson Ellis, 7s. ga 


E. . C. 68.; Dolly, 10s, 2d.;) HMB. R 

W. H; Robinson, 10s. ; Frere Villa, Kimberley, South Africas Ies.5 Tedding lng 
R |, 88, 4 i net! ni audrey q H 

Hk’ Kemp, in, 6d; Hilda Goodwit, 108.7 Esicen W : 


.C. Ctivat, 58. 6d.; M. Prenter, 1x8. 3d.; A. Furlonge 
ieee 
, us. 6d.; HT. . Battison, 108. 
Eunice Newcomb, le. ; A. Pingli 128. 6d.; E. :.; H. Ber 
Oa. cd.: G. Dartnell, 2s, Sa; Bhip's Coy., H.M.8. bificrible, per 
Primmer, M.A.A., £3 63.; M. J. Phillips, £1 158.; Sergts.” Mess, RA. 
gary an United We Stand,” 108. ; Mary Young and Mary Munro, 1: 


A. Gooding, 7a. 
Grand Total (P.W.), £2,260 14s. 934. 
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POSTAL RATES. 


Name of Publication. 

8. D. 8. D. 8. D. 
Pearson's Weekl: 8 8 44 22 
Home Notes ... 8 8 44, 23 
Short Stories 6 6 33 18 
The Sunday Reader . 8 8 44 223 
pido oo sass 6 6 3 2 ' 48 
earson's Magazine 9 0 4 ' 
Melody ..................664- 90 46 H H 
Dressmaking at Hom 26- = pane 
Fashions for Children 26 _ 
Home Cookery = 16 ania cal 
el 


ALL POST FREE. 
Offices: Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


Registered Telegraphic Address— . 
“Humovursome, Lonpos. 
Messrs, R. A, THOMPSON & Co. are our Sole Agents in, Syana 
(180, Pitt Street), Melbourne (362, Little Collins Street), 
Eduard Street), Adelaide (3, King William Street), Mon!real (+, Beoww 
all Hill), and Cape Toren 33, Loop Street). «voli, aad 
P.W. can be obtained in Paris at Neal’s Library, 248, Rue Bivoli, 
at the principal Kiosks, 
—————————E——————————————— . ————— 
Printed and Published by C, Anrnon Prinsom Lp. at Pearson's 
Weekly Buildings, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


DON’T WORRY YOUR OWN BRAINS, WORRY OURS. 
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COMPETITION. 


£100 INSURANCE CLAIM was paid 
on June 27th, ult., to Ellen Lock, 
widow of the late Thomas Lock, 50, 
Stebondale Street, Cubitt Town, Pop- 
lar, London, who was fatally injured 


(. na to the enormous number of replies sent in, and to the great labour involved in going 

cach one,as well as to the fact that this paper goes t» press weeks before the dato of 

‘is impossible to give the result as promised, but further announcements will be made in 

an ee eatte, and ins the me: intime every competitor will be communicated with through the 
1 Verecol Company, 


| Terezol Reflects 


22, Ship St., Cubitt Town. 
Frank W. Hill. 


Prepared only by the Proprietor 


THOMAS BEECHAM, ST, HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 


a by all Drnggists and Patent Medicine Dealers Everywhere. 
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if ++. manufacturers; it polishes instantly; requires no labour. Any sort of Furniture }¢ ; 

: ie Sally aw iis a few drops of “Terezol” upon a piece of Hannel and polished off with a 3 w Ss cyc ng on the 8th June. 3 

Me ciate r, will reflect credit upon the household where it is used, A free sample bottle will $ Deceased carried an Insurance Coupon : 

\i cnt reans lady kind enough to write, and willing to make atrial. Address : $ for £1 n f hi h i I d : 

: oo, one OF whic s placed in: 

9 Ww Pendlet : ; 
4‘ Terczol orks, Pendleton, Manchester. |: 

} «Terczol”’ Works, Pendleton, Manchester. fevery packet of 

“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” : ; | 
e . 

| | i 

: i 

o e 

; 5 Meowetits is a copy of Mrs. Lock’s receipt to the } 

“ae Wa Dee, \ ; ; Insuranee Company. ; 

es : anvooneahchenonendattatustterturpeemuen: : 

| & NERVOUS DISORDERS, | pei 
° 

1 BIL 9 $ Received from the Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corporation Ltd., ; 

‘ : ‘e the sum of One Hundred Pounds in full satisfaction and liquidation ¢ 

Sick Headache, Consti) ation. H of all claims under Ogden’s Insurance Coupon in respect of the : 

Weak Stomach, Impaired _ Digestion, $ death of the late Thomas Lock. : 

Disordered Liver, and Female Ailments, |; Ellen Lock, 3 

mest In B s, O8d., le. 1id., and 2s. 9d. each, with full directions, 3 4 

THE 19. id. BOX CONTAINS 36 PILLS. — (STAMP) ~ ee eas : 

THE SALE IS NOW SIX MILLION BOXES YEARLY. |: winess—wittiam Wallace, Poplar, E. 3 
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Very Best. 28,000 SLAUGHTERED. Uh : Be baie SEWING MACHINES. 


Unsolicited Testi- Mot our Superlh Lockatiteh Sowin 
mp) nol thin year. Over 2000 tise. 
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7 / THE ‘WAVERLEY " SALOON CUN 
WITH 100 BALL CARTRIDGES. 


Machine reaches vou ‘Tae shen 
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CASH DF CARRIAGE PAID Fein gras pprseticaly, tree HT . GENTS 


, work T fully, W.G KIPPiN, - ; : 
Mae HANS sts Ce ae To & MH, SOLD BY CHEMISTS ONLY Zt SUITS 
We Ve bo OMB LIAM MATHER Ltd, Dyer St, Manchester.’ | © i 
a nm, ‘ 
: ; THE “WAVERLEY.” 


TO MEASURE, 
100 Birdeow Rabbit«can be killed with thiequnatucest with epecduen of werk. bb 


: ' ot ky. Will penetrate none: tieh fleal heard at 75 to Buy wt omen von eset ive 
: . 2 = 0 100 yards; each gun beura the legal prwfuiark. Price 5 5 ren thor 
: ea Listafree. WB. Jacksos, Armia Manufactiurer,®, Park ke eluant 
‘ = Avenue Bd., Tottenham, Middteset. Mention I W. iwiny: ‘eth , 


= a oe ne WRITE AT ONCE. : it We cH pti, Lat aye 

\' FACTO RY eats a i — ASK FOR Lg es eg ail 
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pa aS nual “ ’ Self-Polishin; BLACKING. rays 
only arayements : Niai| | BLACKBURN’S, —- - J. THEOBALD & COMPANY, 
Samuel's Value. mm. “Sf, y MANUFACTURERS, LEENS. 6 MOONSHINE . 19, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 


AMAZING WATERPROOF CREAM BLACKING. 
VARICOCELE, 


Accuracy Loa” 
‘MOONSHINE’ 
WATERPROOF LEATHER CREAMS, [] Every manwutle mpage 
WHITE & TAN. i} 
its Cuusen, Syuipt 


MOONSH HINE’ end Fane : ‘ i Hela tea | 
me | 
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Ogden’s ‘Guinea-Gold’ Cigarettes || 
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FU Mes CREAM. NO SMEARS. i 
ve. WA tee semt seb y 


Of all leading Stores, &e. Wholeaude only : 
MOONSHINE Lt4., CARLISLE. 
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tat ip 
J. MURRAY, 7. Southampton Row, 
London, W.C. 
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atches, a lifetime's wear! 

plate movements, exes yee oe 

Vad timed by Expe rts. Fitted with removable 

: wt at dust and damp- tight, cap. Sotto STERLING cal 

aed elt hae VER cases (stamped), Lady's size, with heautifulengravin 
“4 ; - ERS art Lintes oul Lompler with kes FIVE YEARS 3 

WARRANTY wud FREE BONUS CIFT. on rece keepers often ask three 

~ tor similur watches. BEWARE OF imtra Ti iS. Puzzle Competitions, and the 
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, that are ath Amen commou toys. Send direct to . \\ \ 


i t tenor ee trasb 
ve cue"! the BEST VALUE IN THE WORLD. H. SAMUEL'S COMPLETE BUYER'S 
cuiDg FREE, a Ei nM lustrated volume, over 2 © engravinks 
‘ily shows the GREAT SAVING made by H ia) er sun. Watches, 
WW 


Jewellery, Cloe ks, Plate, C 
ments, Se 


description ORY PRIC ath ls 4 
FREE PTS. "es att psn. | REVOLUTION IN 


‘NO HOOKS. 
NO LOOSE SCREWS. 


eee ohn Cigarette Paper oo wes 
yy ee aie corde TPO. orders 
te be tnade payable te H. Saanuel, at thet ners) Books 


Post Offer, Manchester, 


1, SAMUEL, largest English Watch Manufacturer, 


97. 99. 101, 33, 89, & 121, MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. 


EACH LEAF READY TO HAND FOR USE. 
AT ALL TOBACCONISTS. 
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i 3 ” PEARSON'S WEEELY. og vw 
THE "PROPRIETORS — ‘OF 


Will forward free to any y part of the United "Kingdom, upon receipt of ‘Six Penny Stamps, sunnier, “oa 


LIBRARY BLOTTING- BOOR 


Containing 16 Pages good White Blotting Paper, 


TOGETHER WITH A CAREFULLY COMPILED 


|ENGLISH DICTIONARY of 15,000 WORD 


ATLAS - « WORLD 


; CONTAINING 60 COLOURED MAPS. ; 
There have also been added calendars for three years, and PEARS’ DESK FRIEND, containing a mine of gener 
information of hourly use for reference. 


THE WHOLE BOUND TOGETHER IN AN ELEGANT & ARTISTIC CARDBOARD COVER. : 


Orders will be executed according to priority of receipt, and with. the ttmost possible dispatch; but, owing ta the enormous demand, delivery cannot la 
cases be guaranteed in less than a week. 


Address A. & F. PEARS Limited, 


7 1-75, NWew Oxford Street, LONDON, Ww.c 
(it will expedite delivery to mark Envelope ‘‘ KEEP.””) 


THIS IS, WE THINK, THE BEST VALUE FOR SIXPENCE EVER OFFERE! 


In Australia and New Zealand it will be forwarded also for Sixoence in Stamps, upon application to the Mel 
Depot of PEARS® SOAP, , Franols Forrest & = 484, Collins St., iielbwacae . iid einen 


wonbhtsdTathirtladtselbeGi abil tallessiabtatbiabsegerrss 
We are going to give away 1,000 Silver Watches to advertise our Catal 


and our Jewellery. This is no catch, but perfectly genuine. Read our cond 
and then go in and win. ; 
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Vv he re) ee A filed in represent 
SMA RTEST three well-known 
St+*L+G@etT : soaps. 
and BEST. a 
DIRHOTIONS. 
Fill in the missing letters to the above words, and send the answer tu If correct, 
undertake ta send you a Solid Silver Watch, ood timekeeper, cai lH by us at £2 
WRITE FOR THE Our conditions are that you send us a stamped addressed envelope for we to write and tell 
° if you are correct, and if you should win the Watch, you purchase one 2 ou Real Su 
** BOOK OF THE BICYCLE,” ‘ ee. per our offer, which we wil « send you. Write at once, as by fosy you may 


FREE from 


E. GRAHAM & CO.,, 


4/277, STRAND, LONDON w.o 


Used egdnaduals jn the HOTEL CECIL, a number of the Gordon Hotels, and other principal Hotels and Restaurants. 


VICTORIA 


Pronounced by experts in cullnary matters Superior to Malt « — '"° vines® 


PE 2 as WW. @ => D> > Et 


weed acne ely i 
he prepamtion of 
Pre BOES Vy pepeeral 


=, Unrivalled for SALADS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


iw VEC TORLA WATE 
EGARK. 
A Tasting Sample will be sent POST FREE on receipt of application to VICTORIA WERES, 112, Belvedere Road, Lambeth, S.E. 
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